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Editorial. 


NNIVERSARIES are at hand in Chicago and 
Boston. May the days be propitious and the 
omens cheering! Unitarians, conservative as 
they are, cling to their old anniversary cus- 
toms now neglected by most denominations. 

But let us not cling to them out of mere conservatism. 
Let us make the occasion for a new demonstration of our 
love and loyalty to the principles which have consecrated 
our history and given us our right to be. This year 
among all the uncertainties of the time it behooves us 
to speak with no uncertain sound. Let us forget all 


* minor and trivial matters concerning the details of our 


work, and give back to the charges of weakness and 
vacillation that are coming to us from all parts of the 
country an answer not to be mistaken. So far as liberty 
merely is concerned our battle is not half fought; and 
for religion in liberty, with pure and perfect examples, 
we see’as yet scarcely the beginnings. 


J 


Ir is stated authoritatively that before he was given 
a clean bill of health as a theologian, Prof. Bowne was 
subjected to a somewhat rigid questioning. The result 
would indicate that Prof. Bowne need not be accused of 
being a Unitarian. We quote from Dr. Buckley’s edi- 
torial report: ‘‘In the examination of Prof. Bowne he 
was asked this question, ‘Do you believe that the ideas 
of God the Father, his Son our Saviour and Lord, the in- 
spiring and sanctifying Spirit, the forgiveness of sins, the 
kingdom of God upon earth, and the life everlasting, 
have come with abiding power and definiteness and ful- 
ness into the world’s thought and life only along the line 
of God’s revelation of himself through the prophets and 
through his son?’ He answered, ‘All these I steadfastly 
believe.’ He was asked whether he believed if one were 
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comparing ‘Christianity with the outlying religions, he 
could but feel ‘‘its measureless superiority,’ and whether 
it would be felt equally on ‘‘comparing it with the reve- 
lation of nature’’?’ He answered that he did. He 
was asked whether ‘science and philosophy’ have ‘words 
of eternal life to give to the world?’ He answered ‘No.’ 
Also, how he thought ‘a knowledge of God’s gracious 
purpose toward men is to be found?’ He answered, 
‘Only by consulting his word and works.’ And whether 
‘the Scriptures, were written by men who were moved 
and enlightened by the Holy Spirit?’ He answered that 
they were.” 
rd 


As Dr. James M. Buckley was counsel for Prof. Bowne 
at the recent heresy trial, we may probably accept the 
following statement from the paper which he edits as 
authentic. We note the curious fact that the standard 
by which Prof. Bowne was tried was not that of Jesus 
Christ, but of John Wesley. The statement is as follows: 
‘‘The select number acquitted Prof. Bowne on the fol- 
lowing grounds among others: that some of the passages 
are entirely in harmony with the writings of John Wesley, 
and the doctrine in them definitely approved by him. 
They acted upon the principle that no man can be held 
to inferences which may seem to others to be warranted 
by what he has said when he explicitly denies that such 
inferences are legitimately drawn from anything that he 
has said, and claims to hold opposite views from those 
which the inferences would imply. They also held that 
every minister, while bound to adhere to the essential 
doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has a cer- 
tain degree of liberty in interpretation, illustration, ex- 
position, method, and defence. After a careful consider- 
ation of every passage quoted and of the books containing 
the said passages, so far as adduced by the complainant 
or the counsel of either side, the select number decided 
that Dr. Bowne was not proved to have transcended that 
degree of liberty which Wesley claimed for himself and 
which he allowed to his preachers.” 


J 


From the Examiner we quote the following convincing 
remarks concerning Canon Henson: ‘‘And now another 
eminent ‘divine’ breaks out in ignorant clamor against 
the Holy Scriptures. The particular object of this new 
knight-errant’s animosity is the Old Testament, though 
he does not spare the New. 
the chief dignitaries of Westminster Abbey, and a select 
preacher of both Oxford and Cambridge Universities, who, 
in the Contemporary Review, has undertaken this never- 
ending and always futile task. He will not allow in- 
spiration to the Hebrew Scriptures, which he denounces 
aS containing ‘incredible, puerile, or demoralizing narra- 
tives,’ which even ‘untutored minds’ regard as ‘a pack 
of lies too gross for toleration,’ and which, of course, 
tutored minds like his own cannot possibly abide. In 
the New Testament he finds little to offend reason or 
conscience, but concludes that, ‘whether much or little, 
it will have to go the way of the Old Testament prodi- 
gies.” The trouble with Canon Henson and men like 
him is that they do not see underneath the surface of 
Old Testament narratives—which are nowhere said to 
be inspired, but are simply divinely preserved historical 
documents—the deep, on-rolling flood of God’s provi- 
dence and spiritual purpose, ever moving toward the 
great consummation when prophecy shall be fulfilled in 
the establishment of the kingdom of our Lord. ‘That is 
why we characterize his clamor as ignorant. He looks 
at the mere surface of things, and imagines he compre- 
hends the depths of God’s eternal purpose. What the 
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worthy canon most needs is spiritual discernment. A 
blind man cannot see—even through a ladder.”’ 


a 


WE could have no better illustration of the way in 
which old forms of thought and speech linger, even among 
people who think that their thoughts are their own and 
their words carefully chosen, than some of the double 
forms that have come down to us from the old time. 
Why do we say ‘‘pure and simple,” ‘‘time and tide,” 
‘Jeaps and bounds,” ‘‘let or hindrance,” “‘hue and cry,” 
‘‘safe and sound,” ‘‘might and main,’’ ‘‘aid and abet,” 
‘‘watch and ward,’ ‘‘metes and bounds’? Half of 
these words are superfluous, and are commonly used with 
no thought of their meaning, because in the old days 
when translation was difficult two words of different 
derivation were used to make sure that the meaning was 
conveyed from one language to another. Now men who 
are proud of their intelligence go on using them sense- 
lessly because their ancestors did. 


as 


Oup beliefs are breaking up. Firmly gripping con- 
victions are losing their hold. Labor-saving and life- 
preserving prejudices are giving way, and we are driven 
along in the midst of a generation of which the younger 
half certainly assert the right to believe what they please, 
to disbelieve what they please, and to act accordingly. 
What are we going to do about it? This condition of 
things is the direct, natural, logical, and inevitable re- 
sult of the personal application of the right of private 
judgment. During the life of the last generation, we 
taught, and were taught, the Protestant doctrine of the 
liberty of prophesying, the right of private judgment, 
and the duty of all men to investigate the reason and 
to form their own judgments on all possible subjects. 
The consequences are now apparent. This generation 
has accepted the teaching, and is now acting-upon what 
it calls its own judgment. What shall we say, then? 
We seem to be in the condition in which the Apostle 
Paul found himself when he said, ‘‘’The commandment 
which was unto life I found to be unto death.” Still 
he asserts that the law is holy, and the commandment . 
holy and righteous and good. What is the trouble then? 
We have a somewhat deplorable result from operation of 
a reasonable law. May not part of the blame be laid 
at the doors of those who proclaimed a law which it was 
impossible for men to obey unless the conditions of obe- 
dience were provided? If the young are to choose be- 
tween truth and error, and judge for themselves, does 
not an obligation rest upon those who send them forth 
upon their dangerous quest to see to it that they are 
provided with all possible incitements to seek the truth 
and to recognize it in a world where those who are given 
over to evil find their advantage in making error attrac- 
tive and wrong-doing seem the better part? 


Thinking about Disease. 


There are several means of healing disease which pro- 
fessedly depend upon the nature of the mind and its 
operations. Without discussing any one of them in par- 
ticular, and certainly without committing ourselves to 
any one of them, because we do not know one which 
does not carry with it the seeds of folly and final disap- 
pointment, we are still ready to affirm that all forms of 
mind cure are based upon facts of human nature, which 
ought to have recognition and enter more fully than 
they now do into our dealings with pain and sickness. 
As a man thinks so is he. This is true to such an extent 
that a man can think himself into sickness, or think 
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himself out of it in many cases, and can always improve 
the chances of health and life. 

Whatever pain. we suffer is always in the mind. The 
nerves convey intelligence to us of various disturbances; 
but pain in a toe is reported in the brain, and exists, 
or does not exist, according to our consciousness of it. 
There may be an injury to a nerve. That injury is real. 
If left to itself, it will probably in time be repaired. 
Meanwhile, we suffer pain if we give our attention to it, 
and we do not suffer pain if we attend to something else 
with such interest that our thoughts are wholly absorbed 
by it. When a man is happily engaged in useful work, 
he may forget almost any physical discomfort. Intense 
neuralgic pains vanish in periods of excitement not be- 
cause the nerve is healed, but because the pain ceases. 
We say the pain is forgotten, but that does not describe 
the fact. When we do not feel pain, there is no pain. 
In the excitement of battle severe wounds are received, 
sometimes mortal wounds, and are unnoticed. Often 
the wounded man is not conscious of his condition until 
he finds his clothing wet with blood, his eyes blinded 
by it, or some one tells him what has happened to him. 
In this case the injury has been received and its natural 
consequences will follow. 

In other cases, however, where the danger is not from 
gun shots and sword-cuts, but from the infections of 
disease, the mental condition of a person may make all 
the difference between susceptibility to the disease and 
the ability to resist it. Every sportsman knows that 
after a day of bad luck a hunter or fisherman may be 
jaded to the last degree of endurance; but, let the trout 
bite or the antlers of a moose be sighted, and instantly 
the pulse leaps, the nerves are quickened, energy re- 
turns, fatigue is forgotten, hunger ceases, and the man 
is alert and vigorous once more. Now, if he were ex- 
posed during these two conditions to precisely the same 
sources of infection, he might succumb to it in his weari- 
ness, but be perfectly immune in his period of excitement. 

We have known many cases of declining health, even 
some cases of what seemed like permanent invalidism, 
where the spur of. responsibility for dependent children or 


-some great outburst of happiness has set the pulses of 


a new life bounding through the arteries, brought color 
to the cheek and light to the eye, and furnished the tonic 
needed to establish health and the power to work. Bad 
news will destroy the most robust appetite when the 
dinner bell strikes, and may after a full meal bring on 
acute indigestion, and even cause death. Good news, 
the unexpected coming of friends, any gush of happy 
feeling, may arouse one from lassitude, quicken the 
appetite, and insure good digestion. It is certain that 
they who think most about their aches and pains and 
disabilities suffer most. They who do not think about 
them, but employ their thoughts in other ways, at least 
have the advantage of forgetting their sufferings, and 
so practically escape from them, and, we believe, of 
reducing the probability of their returning or enduring. 
To a man who suffered fearful paroxysms of pain 
from disease of the heart, but who between them tried 
in every way to forget them and not to expect them, his 
physician said that undoubtedly he had by this method 
prolonged his life for years. He said, ‘‘Had you been 
a woman living indoors and thinking about your symp- 
toms, you would have died long ago.’ Happy thoughts, 
a cheerful outlook, wholesome ambitions, and a healthy 
interest in work keep the heart strong and steady and 
promote in it good health, while anxiety, fear, foreboding, 
and doubt depress the action of the heart, make it ner- 


vous, restless, and unsteady, weaken its fibres, so that, 


when a great strain comes, it gives way and admits the 
causes of disease. Many things are independent of our 
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conscious thought and our wills. But in these matters 
certainly we have some choice, and can steer our course 
in such a way as to multiply our chances of health and 
happiness, and reduce the probabilities of suffering and 
disease. 


War Memories. 


By a curious coincidence Mr. Collyer’s Memories con- 
cerning the United States Sanitary Commission went to 
press in our office on the same day that Mr. Reed spoke 
on the same subject at the Unitarian Club of Boston, a 
part of Mr. Reed’s address appearing a week later in the 
Christian Register. "These Memories have set other mem- 
ories going, and have made many who had like experi- 
ences recur to those splendid, awful days, and the min- 
gled glory and shame which burned their record into the 
life and character of every one who even witnessed the 
events of the war. 

The editor bore a humble part in the work of the Sani- 
tary Commission, serving for a season in 1864-65 with 
Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, as acting superin- 
tendent of the Department of West Virginia. Since read- 
ing and hearing the Memories referred to above, the 
imagination of the editor, quickened by wakefulness 
caused by sinfulness and ‘‘the grip,’”’ has brought back 
the scenes of that memorable. winter with reminiscences 
of many persons and clearly marked types of character 
such as are generated and exaggerated by the processes 
of war. 

We are apt to paint the scenes of that time with one 
brush and the vivid color furnished by the temper of the 
people at home. Fathers,mothers, brothers, sisters, lovers, 
and friends, with sobs and cheers sent their best beloved 
to the front, and received them returning—if they re- 
turned—as blessed heroes, purged, inspired, and purified 
by their baptism of fire. That which we had then and 
that which abides to glorify war and conceal its patent 
evils, and even hideous depravities, is the sentiment not 
of the soldier, but of his friends. The sentiments ex- 
pressed at home-coming were not his own thoughts about 
himself and his trade, but the tributes of his friends 
shaped and colored by overwhelming gratitude and ad- 
miration. Too often the returning veteran was only 
too glad to forget that which had been sordid and cheer- 
less in the dreary years of his servitude. At best, he who 
had lost all animation and had been held to his task by 
the strong hand of authority was glad to think of it all 
as a fading dream, and to reclothe himself with the habits 
of civic patriotism and duty. The war hero is modest 
and reticent. He did his duty, but did not care to talk 
about it. If he had taken the lives of his fellow-men, 
he preferred not to know it, but to regard the butchery 
of battle as a collective action of which his part could 
not be identified. Now and then, like Gen. Sherman, 
one spoke out of his deep-seated disgust at the only 
methods by which war can be carried on, and his phrases 
stick. They are exceptional, but they express the truth 
as they know it who have had most experience of it. 

One could not be inside of the army long without see- 
ing that there were greater contrasts of character there 
than he had been accustomed to at home. The trade of 
war is one that necessarily and quickly develops the 
best or the worst in human character. The fighting sol- 
dier must become a hero or a butcher. If he is to retain 
human sentiments, a merciful disposition, and fight with- 
out rage or malice, he must bring into play some of the 
most exalted sentiments of the human soul. Failing 
this, he may become one of two classes, both furnishing 
the most brutal and sordid temptations to which one can 
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be subjected, If he is disgusted with his undertaking, 
is without the noblest sentiments of patriotism and the 
inspiration of a worthy cause, he may be driven to his 
task or accept it with loathing, killing because he must 
kill, and taking the risk of wounds and death because 
he cannot help himself. The class was well marked and 
well known. ‘The other kind of fighting men who were 
degraded by their task were those who fought for the love 
of it, not for the cause, not for the country, but for pure 
deviish love of adventure, of danger, and of killing. 
Their deeds of daring often covered their real character 
with a glamour like that of the fighters of heroic mould. 
But at heart they were degraded by the chances of war 
which gave them opportunity to glut themselves with 
carnage, while praised and honored by their fellow-men. 

Similar to these marked equalities of character were 
other traits found in all the ranks from the lowest up- 
ward. Uncommon generosity and incredible meannesses 
were generated side by side by the same events. ‘There 
were those who gave all they had, gave willingly, and 
never spared themselves if they might help others, and 
there were men of a different sort, callous to the suffer- 
ings of the wounded and the sick, indifferent to duty, 
and regardless of the country’s need, if only they might 
make themselves a little more comfortable and add a 
little to the luxury of their daily fare. 

Two things made up the difficult tasks of the Sanitary 
Commission in the quiet days that came between great 
battles,—first, to guide the supplies from the hearts and 
homes of the people to the places where they would do 
most good to sick and wounded soldiers, and still more 
difficult to protect them on the way from the greedy 
hands stretched out by shirkers and malingerers, some 
of them the very men appointed by the government to 
supply the wants of suffering heroes. Around these were 
the swarms of adventurers looking for plunder and seek- 
ing only to make gain at the expense of the country. 
Thinking of it all, with all his heart one hopes and prays 
that the war cloud may never again hang over our be- 
loved country. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Anniversary Week. 


We sometimes hear that the meetings of Anniversary 
Week are not such important affairs as they used to be. 
Some of the older members of our fellowship like to tell 
of the crowds that used to throng Music Hall and the 
other places of assembly. Somehow the statistics of the 
attendance at the annual meetings do not bear out these 
unfavorable comparisons. Probably the general attend- 
ance at the meetings of the week can be gauged by the 
attendance at the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, around which the other meetings are 
grouped. At that meeting admission to the floor is by 
ticket only, and by the number of tickets taken up each 
year the number of voting members in attendance can 
be accurately counted. Here are the facts: Twenty 
years ago at this annual meeting 119 of our churches 
were represented by delegates, and the total number of 
voting members in attendance was 498; in 1894, ten 
years ago, 155 churches were represented with a total 
voting attendance of 524. Last year 208 churches were 
represented with a total voting attendance of 748. This 
record, be it remembered, is simply of voting members 
at the meeting of one only of the national societies. If 
we add the local attendance from Boston and the neigh- 
borhood, and the visiting friends who are not official 
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delegates,Gwe may safely multiply the figures given}by 
three to obtain anfestimate of the general attendance at 
the meetings. of the week. There is nothing in these 
figures to show that Anniversary Week is losing its hold 
upon the people of our churches, and nothing to show 
that interest in the cause which these churches represent 
is diminishing. 

Owing to the conflict with Memorial Day the meetings 
last year were held a week earlier than usual. ‘This year 
that conflict does not exist, and therefore the meetings 
will be held in the week beginning May 22. It is to be 
hoped that the ministers.and the people of our churches 
are already making their preparations to attend the 
gatherings in large numbers. The preliminary pro- 
grammes have been sent in packages to the ministers of 
our churches for distribution. These preliminary pro- 
grammes are prepared and sent out by a joint committee 
representing the societies accustomed to hold meetings 
in Anniversary Week which contribute to the expenses 
of the printing and postage. The secretary of this com- 
mittee is Rev. John H. Applebee, and corrections and 
additions to the programme should be sent to him. 

The order of the meetings follows that of last year: 
Each day of the week will begin with morning prayer in 
King’s Chapel, led by six of the well-beloved veterans 
of our ministry. ‘The Ministerial Union holds its meeting 
on Monday morning, In the afternoon there follows an 
open meeting under the direction of the National Alli- 
ance, and in the evening a social reception under the 
auspices of the Hospitality Committee at the Hotel 
Somerset. Tuesday morning comes the Berry Street 
Conference, with Mr. Slicer as the speaker, and the busi- 
ness meeting of the Alliance, then the afternoon business 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association in Tre- 
mont Temple, and in the evening the annual sermon 
by Mr. Chadwick in Arlington Street Church. Wednes- 
day is given entirely to the meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association, with reports and addresses and 
the despatch of important business. The evening meet- 
ing will be of special significance. It will be addressed 
by Dr. Minot J. Savage, Judge Francis C. Lowell, and 
President Charles W. Eliot. Thursday brings the annual 
meetings of the Historical Society and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. On Friday comes the morning and 
afternoon sessions of the Sunday School Society, and in 
the evening the festival, at which Gen. William F. 
Draper, recently our ambassador to Italy, will preside. 
The Free Religious Association will hold its meetings on 
Saturday. In addition to these gatherings many of the 
local organizations, such as the Benevolent Fraternity, 
the Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters, the Massachusetts Evangelical Society, and the 
Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Ministers, 
will hold their annual meetings. The programme thus 
promises a series of interesting and inspiring gatherings, 
and the week offers to earnest Unitarians the best oppor- 
tunity for acquainting themselves with the work of our 
fellowship of free churches and of gathering impulse and 
inspiration for local and individual endeavor. 

The increased attendance at the meetings which has 
been noted is undoubtedly largely due to the generous 
industry of the Hospitality Committee. This committee 
has succeeded in the first place in changing the climate. 
Since its organization we have had no cause to complain 
of the weather in Anniversary Week. ‘The committee 
has further been able to offer personal hospitality in the 
homes of Unitarians in Boston and the neighborhood to 
ministers and their wives who come from a distance of 
over forty miles from Boston, while the luncheons at 
Bulfinch Place Church supplement the hospitality of the 
homes and accommodate all the delegates from a dis- 
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tance:') This year the committee has been able to secure 
special rates for rooms at the Commonwealth Hotel, a 
block or two from the headquarters building; and it is 
hoped that this hotel will prove to be a convenient ‘social 
centre. With hearty co-operation on the part of all our 
ministers and people there is every reason to believe that 
this year Anniversary Week will maintain, and perhaps 
surpass, its ancient glories: SAMUEL A. ELIo’. 


Current Topics. 


ADDITIONAL information concerning the relations of 
the Mormon Church to morals and politics in Utah is 
being adduced by the Senate Committee on privileges 
and elections, which is hearing the testimony of authori-* 
ties for and against the Church of the Latter Day Saints, 
for the purpose of determining the title of Reed Smoot 
of Utah to his seat in the Senate. In testifying before 
the committee on Wednesday of last week, Brigham 
H. Roberts, who himself was deprived of his seat in the 
House on the ground that he practised polygamy, said 
in reply to a question: ‘‘From boyhood I had been taught 
the rightfulness of plural marriages, and I believed this 
practice to be the law of God. I knew that this prac- 
tice was contrary to the mandates of Congress, but be- 
lieved that the law of God was the highest rule, and I 
felt impelled to obey it.’’ After admitting that, if he 
were invited to accept a political office, he would not feel 
at liberty to accede to the request without getting the 
consent of the Church, Mr. Roberts refused, despite per- 
sistent questioning, to reveal the nature of the ‘‘En- 
dowment House Oath,’ which is administered in the 
Temple in Salt Lake City. 

rd 


THat the State Department does not intend to permit 
the repetition of the Venezuelan claims imbroglio in the 
republic of Santo Domingo was indicated last week by 
the action of United States Minister Powell, who informed 
the administration in Santo Domingo that in the event 
of any foreign power attempting to force a settlement 
of the claims of its citizens, to the exclusion of the claims 
of other nationalities, this government would take im- 
mediate charge of all the custom-houses of the Dominican 
republic. By such an action, Minister Powell explained, 
all foreign claimants would stand upon an equal footing. 
It is explained in Washington that Minister Powell’s 
declaration does not mean that the United States in- 
tends to establish a protectorate over Santo Domingo, 
but that it simply aims to avoid the possible embarrass- 
ment to American creditors that might arise out of armed 
action by France and Germany. 


wt 


A REPETITION of the Baltimore disaster on a much 
smaller scale occurred in Ontario on Tuesday of last 
week, when fire swept through a part of the wholesale 
district of Toronto, causing a loss of about. $12,000,000. 
The area covered by the fire embraced fourteen acres, 
and the principal warehouses of the city were reduced 
to ashes. When the flames were finally checked on 
Wednesday, 250 firms were out of business and more 
than 7,000 persons were deprived of their employment. 
On the day after the fire the city council of Toronto, 
with a degree of enterprise not less commendable than 
- that of the municipal authorities of Baltimore, took im- 
mediate steps to remedy the ravages of the flames, and 
to furnish prompt relief to those who were in need. A 
suggestion of neighborly helpfulness was conveyed by 
the fact that fire apparatus from Buffalo was sent to 
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aid in the work of saving Toronto, upon the request of 


the mayor of that city. 24 


PERSISTENT reports continue to be circulated in the 
Continental press that some cool and able head is en- 
gaged in the delicate task of bringing the belligerents in 
the Far East to an understanding. If these comments 
have no other value, they do not fail to indicate the large 
place in the affairs of the world that has been accorded 


’ by common consent to King Edward VII. since his ac- 


cession to the throne. The eyes of the world appear to 
be directed to the King of England in the hope that, if 
any individual or power can solve the difficult problem 
that confronts humanity at the present moment, that 
man and that power, in combination, are Edward and 
Great Britain. It is known that King Edward enjoys 
to an unusual degree the confidence and the esteem of 
the Czar of Russia and of the Japanese statesmen, and 
the general impression is that the occupant of England’s 
throne has every desire to effect a compromise between 
Russia and Japan. 
ad 


DESPITE the reported preparations of the Italian cleri- 
cals to produce a demonstration in Rome which would 
be calculated to express to President Loubet the resent- 
ment which has been aroused in the Church by the French 
campaign against the congregations, the executive of 
the French republic arrived in Rome last Sunday amid 
a demonstration which lacked any hint of hostility or 
even coldness. The Italian government’s reception of 
the guest was of course cordiality itself. To the popular 
sentiment the honors paid to M. Loubet appeared in the 
light of a counterbalance to the hated triple alliance, 
the Bismarckian scheme to which the Italian people at 
large have ever been cordially hostile. The visit of the 
French president to the Quirinal after the recent Anglo- 
Italian?and Anglo-French demonstration is taken to in- 
dicate some substantial agreement among the three 
powers on”severalfimportant questions of world policy. 


se 


In view of the advanced season the continued appear- 
ance of inactivity on the part of the Russian forces in 
Manchuria in the face of the accumulation of Japanese 
troops in Corea*would indicate that the military experts 
were correct in their analysis of Gen. Kuropatkin’s policy 
when they predicted that the Russian commander-in- 
chief would delay any aggressive move until well on in 
the spring or summer. Recent reports from Japanese 
sources show that the Japanese are fast strengthening 
their positions on the Yalu River from Antung on the 
north to Talunku on the south, with a view to com- 
manding the Manchurian bank in future military opera- 
tions. Such a disposition of forces, whatever may be its 
ultimate purpose, is not opposed by the RussianYcom- 
mander, the nature of whose activities remains a com- 
plete secret. In the mean while, the war on land so far 
is entirely devoid of spectacular features. 


wt 


Fresu illustration of the chronic state of anarchy in 
the turkish empire was furnished to the world on last 
Monday, when M. Delyannis, secretary of the Greek 
consulate in Smyrna, was slightly wounded in an encoun- 
ter with the police. M. Delyannis, who is acting as 
chargé-d affaires, was insistent upon the reopening of 
several Greek shops which had been clesed by the, au- 
thorities, upon the pretext that the merchants who kept 
them had not paid their taxes. M. Delyannis ques- 
tioned the legality of the government’s action and en- 
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deavored to secure the resumption of business in spite 
of it. The police interfered, and an interchange of shots 
between them and the Greek official followed. M. 
Delyannis and two of the guards attached to the con- 
sulate were arrested, but an energetic protest from the 
French consul obtained their liberation. A Greek squad- 
ron was on its way to Smyrna a few hours after news of 
the incident had reached Athens. 


ed 


THAT the non-conformist conscience is by no means 
reconciled to the educational act which Mr. Balfour 
fathered in Parliament is indicated by an announcement 
made recently by the British Weekly, the organ of the 
British non-conformists, that Mr. Chamberlain, before 
his departure for Egypt, was actively interested in a move- 
ment to obtain a radical amendment of the law. It is 
understood that the leader in the agitation for a radical 
change in the fiscal system of the British empire has 
become convinced that the educational act is proving 
an element of weakness to his party at the polls, and 
that he is anxious to be rid of the complication. There 
is a belief among leaders of non-conformist thought that 
before the coming general election the former secretary 
for the colonies will define his position on the question 
by disavowing the educational act. Such a step would 
have a disastrous effect on Mr. Balfour’s campaign, as 
it would add a point of acute disagreement to the many 
which already confront the cabinet. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain adopts the policy which is imputed to him by the 
British Weekly, there would be ample reason to believe 
that the non-conformists would obtain the repeal of the 
obnoxious law, or its material modification. 


Brevities. 


A Methodist preacher wishes to know how a man can 
support a sealskin wife on a muskrat salary. 


He who has never had the grip has missed one of the 
most variegated experiences which falls to the lot of 
our much-enduring humanity. 


It is reported that Hon. John D. Long will serve as 
president of the new trade school to be endowed with 
$3,000,000 left by the will of the late Arioch Wentworth. 


Mr. Carnegie is able to emphasize his love of peace by 
giving vast sums of money to be used in the interest of 
peace. His last gift of $5,000,000, so long as interest is 
paid on 5 per cent. steel bonds, will furnish rewards for 
heroic life-savers. 


The vast fortunes which have been piling up during 
the last ten years are most certainly ephemeral. The 
law and the people together, through publicity and open 
dealing, will soon make it impossible for any man, or 
set of men, unexpectedly to take the cream off from any 
new development of business or industry. 


People talk about machines going on producing for- 
ever, as if there were no limit; but in some manufactures 
certainly the output is strictly limited by the amount of 
material. For instance, there is no danger of a glut in 
the market of manufactured cotton so long as cotton 
enough cannot be produced to supply the looms. 


Lawyers and physicians cannot accept legacies from 
their patients or clients and continue to practise their 
professions. ‘The public seldom thinks of this fact, and 
does not realize how carefully members of these profes- 
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sions have trained themselves to avoid temptation: ‘The 
wonder is that, when large possibilities fall in their way 
they do not more often yield to temptation, even at the 
risk of being driven from practice. 
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We find an editorial note in the Watchman to the effect 
that ‘‘Our good friends the Methodists evidently believe 
that hell is still a live factor in human affairs’’ The 
occasion for this remark was that of a converted drunk- 
ard, a candidate for a position as an evangelist: it was 
said, ‘‘He is perfectly clear on hell because he says he has 
been there.”’ Such remarks show in the plainest way 
that the old belief in hell has gone out of the minds of 
those who can treat the subject after this fashion. This 
is the kind of hell that Universalists and Unitarians have 
always believed it, but it has nothing to do with the old 


‘doctrine of future punishment. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Samuel Hoar. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Your editorial on Samuel Hoar was eminently satis- 
factory, but a word respecting him direct from his town 
may still be appropriate. That others, seeing him at a 
distance, can speak so warmly as to his ability and his 
integrity is much; but the approving testimony of those 
who were accustomed to salute him as neighbor and had 
experience of him as fellow-townsman has a speci | and 
perhaps a weightier significance. 

The complaint is wide that men immersed in large 
affairs lose sight of nearer duties; that the merchant, 
banker, manufacturer, lawyer, are likely to be forgetful 
of civic interests, and let their community suffer from 
their neglect while they pursue their money-making. 
There is a like tendency too among those whose interests 
are not personal, yet in things afar: absorbed in what is 
distant they become indifferent to what is near. Many 
a man who watches with careful eye the doings of Con- 
gress hardly bestows more than a passing glance upon 
the doings of his State legislature, and is practically in- 
different to the affairs of his town. Set over against both 
of these, Mr. Hoar stood in shining contrast. Few men 
had wider relation with affairs, but he never allowed 
them to obscure his civic obligations; and, though he 
watched the doings of Congress with alert mind, perhaps 
also of the German Reichstag and the English Parlia- 
ment, he remembered that Concord had her questions of 
school and library and water and light and highway, and 
bore his part in the settlement of them. On all impor- 
tant issues his judgment was looked for; and, because 
of the great confidence that was felt in him, it was likely 
to be prevailing. Of his significance as a lawyer only his 
professional comrades can adequately tell: to the high 
quality of his citizenship his fellow-townsmen one and 
all can bear testimony. 

And in relation with his church his fidelity was not less 
conspicuous. Never an effusive man, it could not have 
been often that he bore wordy testimony to the deep 
things of his spirit. Yet his conduct made it perfectly 
obvious that he regarded the church as a source of ele- 
vating and ennobling influence, to be treated not as one 
of the luxuries, but as one of the needs of life. _ Its busi- 
ness affairs he followed with careful watch; his purse was 
open to its charities; the hour of worship found him in 
his pew, a reverent listener; to his minister, in all his 
toils and fidelities, he was a ‘‘siding champion.’”’ Our 
present minister, as I chance to know, found in 
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him an unfaltering friend, and carries in his heart a 
sacred legacy of cheering words and appreciative offices 
too personal to tell. If he was a model townsman, he 
was almost an ideal parishioner. 

In parting with him it is difficult not to remember two 
others who were before him. ‘There are people living in 
Concord who reverently remember Samuel Hoar the 
elder, our Samuel’s grandfather, the inscription on whose 
headstone in Sleepy Hollow so many copy, and whose 
name is nobly traced in our national history. Succeed- 
ing him was E. R. Hoar, known and honored by so many 
of us, and our Samuel’s father. Through three genera- 
tions our town has been favored with the broad wisdom 
and civic faithfulness and practical piety of this family. 
Surely we have a right to comfort our grief with proud 
and inspiring memory. A. W. JACKSON. 

ConcorpD, Mass. 


Edward Everett Hale and the Peace Movement. 


A long and interesting article written by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead appeared recently in the Boston Herald, from 
which the following extracts are taken :— 


The cause of international arbitration and peace has 
been the cause which has chiefly commanded Dr. Hale’s 
interest during all these weeks in Washington. He has 
been in constant touch there with Mr. Foster, with Mr. 
Frye in the Senate, and with all the workers for the arbi- 
tration treaties; and there has been no week in which 
letters have not come from him to the Boston workers, 
reporting progress and giving counsel. In the impor- 
tant peace meetings in Washington in January, no one 
was more active or influential than he. 

The second week in January was, I think, the fullest 
and most pregnant week which we have ever seen in the 
United States in the history of the evolution of peace. 
On three days in that week there closely followed one 
another in Washington four events of the utmost mo- 
ment. These were the conference to promote an arbi- 
tration treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, the meeting to inaugurate preparations for the 
International Peace Congress to be held in Boston next 
autumn, the meeting at the Capitol to organize in our 
Congress an arbitration group to co-operate with the 
similar groups in the parliaments of Europe which con- 
stitute the Interparliamentary Union, and the hearing 
before the House Committee on foreign relations in be- 
half of the resolution in favor of a stated international 
congress, which passed the Massachusetts legislature last 
spring. 

At the first two of these meetings the most striking 
figure was certainly our Boston ‘‘grand old man,” Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, who, fourscore and two as he is, 
made the most ringing speech that was made at the 
great mass meeting at the Lafayette Square Theatre in 
behalf of the Anglo-American treaty. At the meeting 
in the interest of the Peace Congress, his presence stood 
for what has been most prophetic in the movement as 
that of Andrew Carnegie, who sat near him, stood con- 
spicuously for the condemnation now being pronounced 
upon the war system by the world’s great men of busi- 
ness and affairs. 

Dr. Hale is the Nestor of the peace cause in America; 
and his prominence in the work for peace and arbitration 


. which has followed this historic week at Washington 


prompts reflections upon his long and useful service for 
the cause, I think, in the first place, though it was far 
from the first service, of his part in the series of meetings 
held in Boston in the spring of 1899, devoted to the sub- 
ject of ‘“The Organization of the World.” The meetings 
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were for the express purpose of arousing American in- 
terest in the then approaching peace conference at The 
Hague. They were arranged by the Good Citizenship 
Society, with which Dr. Hale himself had so long been 
identified, which thus well declared international duty 
to be a prime factor in all good citizenship to-day. The 
various sides of the argument for ‘‘war against war’’ 
were presented on successive Monday noons by some of 
the leading men and women in America. At the open- 
ing meeting Dr. Hale spoke on ‘‘A Permanent Interna- 
tional Tribunal.’’ Most impressive was this first of the 
Boston meetings. A thousand men and women gath- 
ered at that noon hour. Chorley’s solemn hymn, ‘‘Give 
to us peace in our time, O Lord,” was sung, and Dr. 
Hale gave his stirring address. It was especially fitting 
and noteworthy that he should have been present at 
this first meeting and been its chief speaker. He had 
been for years the prominent prophet in America of the 
high cause in whose behalf The Hague Conference was 
called, and in the critical months preceding the assembly 
of the conference he spoke oftener and with greater force 
in the interests of the cause than any other man in Amer- 
ica—I had almost said than all other men. He made a 
long tour among the large towns of the Middle States, 
speaking every night with a vigor and devotion, at 
threescore and fifteen, which put younger men to shame. 
On one Sunday he addressed in the morning a great con- 
gregation in New York, in the evening one as great in 
Philadelphia. 

It was in the same spring of 1899 that Dr. Hale started 
his little weekly paper, The Peace Crusade, which he 
kept going indefatigably until The Hague Tribunal was 
an accomplished fact. The half dozen of us whom he 
pressed into service to help him will never forget those 
weekly meetings in the dingy Bedford Street office which 
he made so fruitful and inspiring. It was a puzzle to 
me how his bills were to be paid; but some angel of the 
treasury seemed always to turn up in the pinch, and he 
had a quite Galilean serenity and confidence that so long 
as he was ‘‘about his Father’s business’ the morrow 
somehow would take care of itself. From that time to 
this he has made the peace cause the most prominent 
one in his little Lend a Hand Record. Sometimes almost 
the entire number has been given up to it, and latterly 
he has taken to sending out monthly broadsides full of 
material concerning the cause to hundreds of the news- 
paper offices of the country. I sometimes wonder how 
many even of his dear Boston friends realize what an im- 
mense work he has done and is doing in this field. 

For years before 1899 Dr. Hale had been the conspicu- 
ous preacher in America of the gospel which The Hague 
conference met to put into practice. In the spring of 
1889, just before the celebration of the centennial of the 
inauguration of Washington, he preached a sermon in 
the city of Washington on ‘‘“The Twentieth Century,” 
in the course of which he uttered a significant prophecy 
of a permanent international tribunal, and it is worth 
noting that the first definite proposal of such a confer- 
ence did come from an American democrat and not from 
a Russian czar: it came from the Massachusetts Peace 
Society here in Boston in 1816, in the form of a memorial 
to the President of the United States, written by William 
Ellery Channing. 

The words of Dr. Hale’s 1889 sermon were remembered 
at the arbitration conference which met at Washington 
in the spring of 1896, and were read by Senator Edmunds, 
the president of the conference, as a remarkable prophecy 
of the things for whose promotion the conference was 
assembled. Dr. Hale sat on the platform as his pro- 
phetic words were read. He has lived to see his prophecy 
far on the road to fulfilment. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Of Him Who Wondered. 


BY KATHARINE HANSON, 


Questioning the wayside weed, 
Pondering the spirit’s need, 
Wondering through the world he went, 
Till at last his days were spent. 


‘Then great peace encompassed him. 
“Lord,”’ he cried, ‘‘mine eyes are dim 
And yet they see. I wait, and, lo! 
Thou bid’st me take the thing I know,— 
The little thing so hardly won 

From days and tasks forever done; 
Thou bid’st me hold it while I go, 
Blindfold, with trusting steps and slow, 
To wonders deep beyond all thought, 

To knowledge lips have never taught!’’ 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XXI. 


Now I must return to the church and my own work 
there, in which we were as one family in our work and 
worship; and I was quite content with my hearing, with 
no thought of a wider. But after some time some eager 
souls in the society began to talk about a new adventure. 
It was a far cry forty years ago from the South and West 
Sides to Chicago Avenue on the North Side where our 
church stood then, to which some came from the distance; 
but with this they were not content. We must go to 
them who would not come to us, they said. So they 
proposed to hire a hall, the Metropolitan Hall, the only 
one of note the city had to her name in those early times; 
and, if I was willing to take hold and do the preaching, 
they would see to the funds, and we would hold services 
there on Sunday evenings. A good many would come 
to the hall, they said, who would not go to a church. 
So, while I was not hopeful at all about the enterprise, 
I said, ‘‘I will take the services and see what can be done.”’ 
These services were held through one year. ‘The con- 
gregations were large right along. Very few of our own 
people came. Our own people are inclined to think that 
two sermons on Sunday are like two pellets in a potato 
popgun: the one drives the other out. Those who came 
were mostly what we call outsiders of the brand that 
‘‘go nowhere”; but they came to these meetings, and, 
after they closed, some came to the church and joined 
us there. And for many years after some one would tell 
me he or she had attended the meetings and been helped 
by them. Indeed, when I was near the eightieth milestone 
in this journey, a gentleman spoke to me in our church, 
told me he had attended those services, and still remem- 
bered the sermon I preached about what it is to be forty. 
That sermon with so many more was burnt in the great 
fire also, yet I still think it was not very dry. 

May I mention one memory which can never grow 
dim, and went into my heart to stay, while perhaps I 
should leave it in ‘‘the silence of the breast’’? 

Some years after those meetings a gentleman wrote 
me from California, to tell me how he had found a poor 
fellow who had fallen very low and was dying, friendless 
and alone. ‘‘I did what could be done for him; and, on 
the last day I was with him, he told me he had lived in 
Chicago before he came here, and had attended those ser- 
vices in the hall. Then he reached under his pillow 
for a small photograph and said: ‘This is the picture of 
the man I heard preach there. I have always saved it. 
And now will you be so kind, sir,fas to¥pin it on that 
curtain? I want tofsee his face,the last,I_can see before 
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I die.’ And it was so.” 
his sake, the hapless man! 

All sorts and conditions of men and women came to 
the hall, and other memories might be touched, but not 
now, except to say that some came from Boston, eminences 
who were in the lecture-field,Wendell Phillips, I think, 
and Mr. Emerson, who said to me, as we walked from 
the hall, very kind and heartening words about the 
sermon I cannot remember and yet cannot forget: my 
brethren in the ministry will know what I mean. Some 
things I had said were also printed there in the Christian 
Register—thanks be!—and in other journals. And then 
something befell I could no more have dreamed of than the 
little maid of two years in our home. 

An invitation came asking me to take the services for 
a Sunday in Music Hall, where Theodore Parker had 
preached, with a matchless power and an eloquence quite 
unique, for ten years, and before this through seven 
years in the old Melodeon. He died in May, 1860. Five 
years ago last summer I laid my hand in reverence on 
his grave in Florence. Since his death the pulpit-plat- 
form had been ‘‘supplied.’’ It was a great wonder, this 
invitation, but was so warm that I could not say them 
nay; and so I went down, as we say, with my heart in 
my mouth, to find such a crowd as I had not dreamed 
of, and the hall so vast that, when I had spoken for two 
or three minutes, the fear clutched me that I was not 
heard. So I paused and held out my hand to a man in 
the far-away top gallery who was leaning forward listen- 
ing, as it seemed, for all he was worth, and said quietly, 
“Can you hear me, sir, up there?” He moved his 
head with emphasis the right way. I thanked him. 
There was a broad smile all over the place, and I went on 
to the end, with no more fear about that which is high. 
And they thanked me with effusion: you may trust Boston 
for that,—leastwise I do and have done these forty years, 
—and I went home rejoicing. I had been heard in Music 
Hall. 

Then in no long time, to my still greater wonder, a 
“‘eall’’ came from the society to come down and be their 
minister. It was a strong and urgent invitation, signed 
by Mr. Emerson, Wendell Phillips, and other men of note, 
with a letter also of sixteen pages from Wendell Phillips, 
setting forth the reasons why I should come and must 
come. But I may say in all sincerity that, so far as I 
remember, the day never came when I was tempted to 
hear that call. I knew in some way what I could do, 
but beyond all dubitation what I could not do: 
No light shone for me on Music Hall: it lay on my church 
in Chicago. I must stay right there, and the wisest of 
all my counsellors said I must not go. So I said, ‘‘I can- 
not come,’ and this was final. ‘This was forty years ago, 
and there has been no moment when I have felt I was mis- 
taken; but, if I should say I was not moved, that would 
not be true, or the church was not glad when I told them 
about my conclusion. They gave us a reception and 
a feast of fat things, but not ‘‘with wine on the lees’well 
refined.” ; 

Another call came presently that searched me through 
and through, from the Second Church in Brooklyn. Their 
minister, Nahor A. Staples, a man of brilliant and most 
beautiful promise, was dead. He was dear to me as 
Jonathan was to David, was the minister of our church 
in Milwaukee when we went West; and it was on my part 
certainly a case of love at first sight. We would write to 
each other once a week about the Sunday’s sermons, 
to find usually how nearly we had touched the same 
thought and theme, and tease each other now and then 
as lovers will—I mean men of course. One week I wrote 
to him in great glee. JA man of eminencefin the city, who 
had come to our church,[was taken insane, and would not 


How I love the memory for 
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have any man save myself in his room. And so I was 
with him about two weeks, until the proper arrangements 
were made to care for and keep him. ‘The family was 
grateful for such service as I could give, and made me 
a handsome present; for they were very rich. I needed 
a good watch. The children had mauled the old one, 
until it was no good. So we agreed, in the living-room, 
that I should have a good one of gold with part of the 
money. It is beating over my heart as I write. Then 
I must n eds tell my dear friend all about it; and, in his 
answer to my letter, he said: ‘‘I am glad you have got 
the gold watch, but I think my preaching will never 
drive any man out of his mind. So I shall have to wear 
my old silver machine to the end of time.’’ He resigned 
his charge in Milwaukee early in the war, to be chaplain 
of the Seventh Wisconsin Regiment; but his health broke, 
and after some months found he must resign. Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow had been:the minister, and the first, if I re- 
member well, of the Second Church in Brooklyn through 
some years, and had done a right good work there, but 
had resigned. Then Mr. Staples was called to the church, 
and it was a memorable ministry; but the seeds of con- 
sumption, which had been furthered, if not sown, when 
he was chaplain, began presently to germinate. We 
had kept in close touch with each other and been much 
together in one or more summer vacations. ‘He was still 
the friend dearest to me in the brotherhood; and, when 
I found the end wa’ near, I came down to his home and 
was with him in the last moments. Went with the dust 
to the burial at Mendon, Mass., his native place; and on 
the next Sunday preached some sort of memorial sermon 
to his people. 

He had said he would love to have them call me; but 
to this, so far as I remember, I made no answer. I think 
he had also suggested this to some members of the church, 
but am not sure, only that a call came presently; and 
now I do remember the pain it gave me to say I could 
not come. ‘The light lay on the church I loved. I could 
not leave them even for his sake and theirs who I was 
sure would fain have me come. ‘This was forty years 
ago, if I am right in the memory. And now I can truly 
say that through all the years I have felt only and always 
the same deep satisfaction that I could not hear the call, 
as I am prone to think they have also; for they found 
the one man, as I love to believe, in the whole brother- 
hood of our ministers who could fill the chasm made by 
my brother’s death,—my son as I have loved and love 
still to call him,—John White Chadwick, whose praise 
is in all our churches, our noble minister in holy things, 
and sweet singer whose hymn, ‘“‘It singeth low in every 
heart,”’ will still be sung when he and we are all a hand- 
ful of dust. 


The Recognition of Spiritual Kinship. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


_ ‘For the present we believe that the way toward 
Christian comity and fellowship is through strong relig- 
ious organizations giving to each other hearty fellowship 
and co-operation in every possible way.’’ So says the 
Register in a recent editorial. ‘Toward unity through 
fellowship, and toward fellowship by hearty ventures in 
fellowship and co-operation by churches so spiritually 
vital that they are not afraid of mishap through undue 
coalescence,—that is doubtless the best way at present. 
But then we must_venture, and ‘‘in every possible way.” 

Practically there seem to be three stages in such ex- 
perimentation. The lowest is open comradeship in char- 
ity and reform work. Such comradeship involves the 
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recognition that in ideals of righteousness, service, and 
brotherhood the differing churches are virtually one; 
and for this recognition many churches and churchmen, 
not ready yesterday, are quite ready to-day. The next 
higher stage is fellowship in worship. ‘This seems to be 
harder. It takes the recognition that true worship is 
not an affair of this holy mountain or that holy city, not 
an affair of doctrine, ritual, formula, name, but a vital 
movement of the spirit within us, a consciousness of God 
and an attitude and gesture of the soul uplifting itself in 
that consciousness toward him. For this recognition 
not many churches and churchmen are ready as yet. 
But it is the privilege of those who are spiritually vital 
enough for the vision to take the initiative, dare the 
experiment, and show that they can sing many of each 
other's hymns, translate each other’s prayers into their 
own, confess weakness and failures and shame together, 
seek strength and light together, trust and thank and 
praise and rejoice in God together. If these dare and 
can, and only good comes of the daring, others of faith 
more timid will follow. The highest stage, presupposing 
these lower ones, rises to the recognition that our differ- 
ing faiths are but variations, greater or less, on a few 
themes of inward experience common to all; that in 
thoughts of God, of a Christ, of the soul and the ways of 
its life, its at-one-ment, its destiny, we are not aliens one 
from another, but of intellectual kin, with the kinship 
perfectly traceable by those who are not unconsciously 
living in the spirit and temper of a pre-scientific and pre- 
evolutionary age. For this recognition few indeed seem 
the churches and churchmen now ready. But to those 
who are ready will be given the high service of interpre- 
tation, and with it a joy all their own, in the years that 
lie right ahead of us. 

Here and there ventures in one or the other of these 
grades of religious fellowship are already being tried. 
We hear now and then of a ministers’ meeting, where 
preachers, orthodox and unorthodox, acknowledge and 
delight in their spiritual kinship. Why not more of 
these meetings,—not waited for, but initiated by those 
who are ready with the three recognitions? Attention 
has been called to certain recent exchanges of pulpit 
between the two branches of New England Congrega- 
tionalism, Trinitarian and Unitarian: are there no Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Methodists, also, spiritually vital 
enough to welcome such exchange with. Unitarians, 
Universalists, or Jews, without fear of undue coalescence 
as the result? 

I write with my eye on a pamphlet containing a few 
addresses given before the New York State Conference 
of Religion, at its meeting in Ithaca last fall. This con- 
ference belongs to the order of which the Free Religious 
Association in the East and the Congress of Religion in 
the West are older members, but with a somewhat differ- 
ent accént from them, and with territorial horizon limited 
to a State. It was organized for the express purpose of 
emphasizing the spiritual fellowship of churches differing 
in doctrine. ‘‘There are many religions, but Religion 
is one,” is its motto. Its officers, members, and speakers 
belong to a dozen or more denominations, many of them — 
being prominent in their respective churches or colleges. 
They are men who value their own ecclesiastical name, 
but who are glad to stand together, bearing witness to 
the supremacy of the moral in religion, to the obligation 
resting on all religious men to co-operate actively for 
social righteousness, and to the unity of the spirit under 
and overlying the varying forms of religion. This May 
the conference will be five years old. So far it is little 
more than a conference proper, with a day or two of 
addresses and discussion once or twice a year in different 
parts of the State. This spring it is holding three or 
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four local meetings in as many churches in NewgYork 
City. ‘‘I could not hear the address where I sat,” writes 
a friend; ‘‘but it was enough to sit with a Congregation- 
alist and a Presbyterian and an Episcopalian in the 
chancel of an Episcopal church, and to see a rabbi in- 
vited into the pulpit!”’ The conference has taken to 
printing its papers not in a single ‘‘Report,’” but in 
quarterly pamphlets, of which this March number is 
Series II., No. 1.* 

We all have our denominational conferences, rightful 
and useful; but why should not something of this inter- 
denominational kind be organized in other States also, 
as a recurrent incentive and object-lesson in religious 
fellowship? Many and great are the subjects in ethics, 
religion, and social reform, which are of equal concern 
to thoughtful men in all churches; and there are minds 
in each body, and these of the best, who welcome oppor- 
tunity to confer on such subjects with others outside of 
their body. Whoever takes part in such conferences is 
necessarily emphasizing for the time not his ecclesiastical 
specialty, but those unities in religion which his church 
has in common with others; and these are, as necessarily, 
the ethical and spiritual elements in religion. To ethi- 
cize and spiritualize religion, that is the main thing, 
after all, for which all churches and all denominations 
exist. ‘‘There are many religions, but Religion is one.”’ 
Let us venture, and ‘‘in every possible way.” 


Commercialism in the Arts. 


The laws that govern art are dissimilar to those that 
rule the market-place. Indeed, they may be said to be 
the antipodes. Co-operation on an extended scale; sup- 
pression of individualism; great sales and small profits; 
wide and blatant advertisements; a conspicuous, ornate, 
and often inappropriate ‘‘plant’’; a legion of well-drilled 
canvassers; a promise greater than the performance,— 
all are part and parcel of the modern commercial scheme. 
Art, on the contrary, is an individual calling,—the more 
intensely individual the better. ‘The trinity of the arts, 
united in one personality, is the ideal,—the sculptor, 
painter, architect all in one,—a Michel Angelo, for ex- 
ample, or a Raphael. ‘This triune concentration, for 
reasons that cannot be stated here, is very difficult of 
realization to-day, if not impossible; but the close and 
sympathetic fellowship of architect, sculptor, and painter 
comes very near to it. Rob art of its individuality, and 
you leave it a mere brittle, colorless husk. In fact, you 
have no art, only sere and arid reminiscence. In com- 
merce the rule is large sales with small profits, in art small 
sales and fairly large profits; in commerce an apparent, 
ostentatious outfit, in art an inconspicuous, often shabby 
workshop; in commerce trumpeting canvassers and an- 
nouncements, in art a becoming modesty, unwillingness 
to foist the unworthy on a credulous public, a painful 
sense of insufficiency; and, lastly, in commerce something 
akin to the lie, in art the yearning for the truth. 

These antithetical periods are not merely empty, 
splenetic words: they can each and all be substantiated 
by proven illustration. Let us suppose that an impor- 
tant decorative work is contemplated. The decorative 
artist, either alone or in co-operation with an architect, 
proposes a scheme which seems to meet with the appro- 
bation of the client, and all is about to progress satis- 
factorily when some one with the trade instinct, some 
one not quite an artist, a shrewd ex-foreman perhaps, or 
ex-salesman, with no faculty for design, no feeling for 
art, but w th a grammar or ornament and reproductions 


* To be obtained of the secretary, Rev. Owen R. Lovejoy, 29 N. oth Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 
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from the old masters on his shelf, appears on the scene, 
saying to the client, ‘‘I can do this work cheaper and 
better,’’ at the same time showing a specious sketch that 
he might not be able to execute in the large. And be it 
observed parenthetically that the master’s work is a 
progression from his first rude scrawl, often unintelligi- 
ble to the client, to the completed work, whereas with 
the mere mechanic or tradesman the work is almost sure 
to be an artistic retrogression from the first taking 
sketch to the end. When the client, if he be the average 
business man familiar with the rigid laws of trade, hears 
the magic word ‘‘cheaper”’ and sees the facile, gratuitous 
sketch, can it be wondered that he unceremoniously dis- 
penses with the services of the artist? Again, let us sup- 
pose that this contemplated decorative undertaking be 
a monumental figure-piece in stained glass, American 
stained glass, which alone owes its pre-eminence to the 
brain and hand of the artist. There is probably no 
branch of the applied arts that compels a closer, more 
consecutive supervision of the thoroughly equipped 
painter than this of our national stained glass. It claims 
his attention from the earliest vision of the window until 
its final gleaming fulfilment. He must not only trace his 
first thought on paper, purify and enlarge it in the car- 
toon, select his glass, be familiar with the dichromatic 
qualities of the medium according to its light exposure, 
but from first to last he must think in the material. Even 
a sketch or cartoon, traced and colored by an artist: of 


talent, may be ruined in execution if intrusted to me- 


chanical hands without constant superintendence. How 
much more so if the whole work be undertaken by a 
mere artisan! Yet this is actually what came to pass 
after the dawn of promise. Companies were formed 
later and are still forming with all the appurtenances of 
trade,—the giftef, unscrupulous canvasser, the free 
sketch, the sumptuous ware-rooms, the insidious adver- 
tisement, the ‘‘special and unique opportunities’’ often- 
times under the frank caption of ‘‘Dealers in.Art,”’ but 
oftener under a more seductive caption such as the ‘‘Co- 
operative Brotherhood of Artists,’ ‘‘The Fifth Avenue 
Studios,’ ‘‘The National Arts and Crafts,’’—all philan- 
thropic, and of course all equally commercial. 

How few understand the awful, fateful significance of 
the ‘‘free sketch,” or, as the bland circulars of the com- 
mercial firms express it, ‘‘Sketches and estimates cheer- 
fully submitted’?! How few realize that this means 
death to the artist who is from mere desperation too 
often forced into compliance, though none realize it more 
keenly than the decorative firms to whom the death of 
the competing artist is a fragrance in their nostrils. Free 
sketches? Of course they can supply them ad infinitum, 
if they are good business houses they ought to. ‘That 
would be an unshrewd business man indeed who would 
not throttle his rival, much less an ins‘gnificant artist. 
But the artist? Suppose he should enter the speculative 
field,—for it is little less than a speculation,—suppose he 
should devote a twelvemonth to a dozen or two of sketches 
and not win one? Where then would be the ways and 
means to pay his exorbitant rent and daily bread and 
butter? If the benevolent art firm lose a score or so 
of competitions, it matters little; for there are always 
lambs from some woolly outpost, or some city fatlings to 
be sheared. ‘The ‘‘gifted canvasser’’? He indeed is the 
triumphant conception of fertile commerce. Fancy his 
eloquent pertinacity, his compelling appreciation of his 
own wares, his derogatory innuendoes aga‘nst his neigh- 
bors, his mean insinuations concerning the artist’s busi- 
ness incapacity,—all of which is his méter,—and then 
fancy his confrontal with the self-distrustful, sensitive, 
retiring artist, the latter’s modest ‘‘I will try,’’ ‘‘I hope 
it will succeed,’’—in fact, his lawful timidities,—with the 
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former's cock-sureness, his “greatest-on-earthisms, ‘‘our 
special facilities’ ‘‘our enormous business,” ‘‘our work 
for this railroad magnate”’ or that ‘‘bishop”’ (the clergy 
ought to know better)! Why, the situation is laughable, 
except perhaps in the eyes of a very few wise and gifted 
ones who are informed with the sure instincts of art, 
and who understand that her ways are not trade’s ways. 
The “‘proposals”’ that are daily issued by church com- 
mittees, governmental committees, business committees, 
individuals, and, be it-said with regret, by some archi- 
tects, would in themselves corroborate the truth of what 
has been written were no other evidence forthcoming. 


What has brought about this degrading change? ‘There 
are many, many reasons,—too many to be recorded 
here,—but chiefly the contract system derived from 
commerce, and consequently the estimate system as 
applied to art. It is easier for the great architect (the 
small ones have few large decorative orders to place) to 
sit in his office and listen to applicants and examine their 
figures and sketches than to sketch and figure for himself 
or to visit an artist’s studio. To visit an artist’s studio? 
Why, the great man has not the time! He has millions 
of dollars’ worth of work on hand! ‘That would be too 
much to ask! And yet the architect is not to blame 
except in so far as he craves ease or social distinction, 
but of this not here. The commercial conditions make 
him what he is. If a score of contractors for any par- 
ticular line of work besiege him, what else can he do than 
sit in his fastness and listen to their respective urgent 
proposals? If a dozen decorative firms crave the privi- 
lege of submitting designs with estimates, is it to be ex- 
pected that he will consult an artist whom he often looks 
upon as a dilatory, unpractical sort of fellow? Of course 
not, unless he be a very exceptional man. ‘The real fault 
lies with the system and with the decorators themselves, 
who are unwilling to stand up against commercial com- 
petition and have abdicated their artistic privileges,— 
if they ever had any,—and who in many cases have ‘‘gone 
into art” as they would have gone on the ‘‘street’’ or 
into ‘‘glue” or a ‘‘patent medicine.” 
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The sacrifice of conscious inventive quality to meet 
‘“‘cut rates’? means artistic extinction. A great output 
implies small pains: improved machinery and appliances 
only beacon the approaching end. Machinery in art 
can do nothing but multiply, and the multiplication of 
an idea should be avoided. Vulgarization connotes loss 
of distinction. Not only is the vulgarization itself un- 
distinguished, but the model or prototype is miserably 
tainted. Is the star of the morning so beautiful that we 
would see the whole dome of the sky thick-studded with 
myriad morning stars? Or would we see at close of day 
the whole circumference of the horizon girdled with red- 
dening disks? Such phenomena might be startling; but 
where would be the lovely, lonely regency of the pale 
star on its wide vacant field of matin gray, or the length- 
ening blue shadows on the gilded meadows, as the unique 
sun sailed behind the hills? Do we love the Venus of 
Milo better for seeing her degraded reproductions used 
as advertising media, or Raphael’s Madonnas the more 
for their shocking multiplicity? On the contrary our 
love cools. Any invention that abrogates or diminishes 
the artist’s personality is coincident with the loss of ar- 
tistic quality. The implements of art are now much as 
they were in the days of the masters. The invention of 


’ the collapsible color-tube has certainly been a great con- 


venience, especially to the landscape painter, but a con- 
venience only. The frescoist or mural painter may use 
no tubes at all. No great gain to art is, or can be, ex- 
pected from this quarter, Couture used to say to the 
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writer, ‘‘If you are in prison and have nothing but a 
white wall and a bit of charcoal wherewith to make a 
picture and cannot, you are no artist: if you have nothing 
but a rag as a model and cannot compose drapery, you 
are not an artist.’”’ He was right. 

To stem the tide of commercialism, to make a}braver 
fight against triumphant mercantile art than any man 
could make single-handed, combinations of artists or 
people with artistic instincts have from time to time been 
formed, variously called ‘‘Decorative Art Studios,” “‘As- 
sociated Artists,’ ‘‘Artist Artisans,” ‘‘Arts and Crafts.” 
But their lives have been short as artistic aggregations; 
for, however honest the intention may have been at their 
inception, they have been forced either to adopt the 
commercial methods or perish. To find continuous work 
for skilled hands there must be orders and sales. To 
insure orders and sales there must be salesmen, show- 
rooms, advertisements, and gradually, but unrelentingly, 
all the apparatus of a business house. In default of sales 
and with accumulation of stock, prices must be lowered 
or hands laid off, just as in the industrial market. Herein 
the solitary decorative artist has an advantage; for, as- 
suming that he is a trained professional, he can, in the 
lapses of orders,—even though the intermission be un- 
welcome and discouraging,—occupy himself with land- 
scape, if he have the taste for it, or portrait painting or 
illustrating, and even teaching. But the collective ar- 
tists must dissolve partnership. 

4 q a | : 3 4 5 ' L] 3 
Ea The tone of this article may seem lugubrious. Yes, 
itis. But we are not altogether without hope. Had we 
no hope, these lines never would have been written. 
They are offered here because it is always wiser squarely 
to face the truth, to see things as they are. They bear 
testimony to a personal experience and observation over 
a long lapse of time. Others may bear different testi- 
mony. Certainly we feel it to be our duty to sound this 
note of warning to inexperienced dreamers of dreams.— 
Frederic Crowninshield, in International Quarterly. 


Spiritual Life. 


He who contributes ‘as bestjhe can7to"the happiness of 
the world is the practically religious man: who does so 
in the name of Christ is the practical Christian.—W. B. 


Smith. 
ei 


I oppose, as I would every useless fear in men, the 
lamentation that the feelings grow old with lapse of years. 
It is the narrow heart alone which does not grow, the 
wide one becomes larger.—/Jean Paul Richter. 


ad 


The reason why men are so often disappointed in their 
search for God is that they do not look for him first of 
all where he should chiefly be sought,—in the manifes- 
tations he makes of himself in their own minds and 
hearts.—David Swing. 


We are not Puritan enough. We excuse when we 
ought to reproach ourselves. Are we waiting for God 
to bring into judgment our compromises and conformi- 
ties and insincerities,—waiting for the refiner’s fire and 
for the fuller’s soap, bowing the head like a bultush 
instead of breaking every yoke?—only sorry enough for 
our sins to confess, but not sorry enough to forsake them ? 
Rujus Ellas, 
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A happy man or woman is a better thing to find than 
a five-pound note. He or she is a radiating focus of 
good will; and their entrance into a room is as though 
another candle had been lighted. We need not care 
whether they could prove the forty-seventh proposition: 
they do a better thing than that,—they practically dem- 
onstrate the great theorem of the Livableness of Life.— 
R. L. Stevenson. : 

rd 


It has been said that we dig our graves in our youth; 
but a sadder thing is a low-toned, dull maturity that has 
no resurrection power, and holds onto life from mere 
animal instincts. The only thing that can help us is a 
new resolve by which the breath of heaven may fill our 
sails, and bring us out of the wretched doldrums of a 
soul delayed in the senses into the wide sea and free 
winds of a new life. If we can carry our self-reproach, 
accepting willingly its burden, knowing that we are not 
estranged from the love and forgiveness of God, there 
is great hope for us.—Horatio Stebbins. 


Che Pulpit, 


The Curse of Easy Things, 


BY REV. ABRAM WYMAN. 


Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into manifold tempta- 
tions; knowing that the proof [trial] of your faith worketh patience. 
And let patience have its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and 
entire, lacking in nothing.—JAmMEs i. 2-4. 


Parents often say, ‘‘I want my children to have an 
easier time than I had.’’ ‘The wish is well meant: fre- 
quently it is most unwise. Sometimes the struggle may 
be so severe as. to injure, cripple, or even blast a man’t 
life. Usually it is.not the struggle, but the lack of is 
that cripples. Very often, perhaps usually, the hard 
things we complain of and from which we wish to save 
our children are the cause of what success we have at- 
tained. ‘To them we owe what power of initiative, what 
mastery of self and events is ours: to them we owe what 
strength of character we possess. It is the hard things 
of life which we have conquered, or bravely fought 
against even if we have not conquered, which have chiefly 
developed what originality and individuality we have. 
To save children from any blight that may have been 
on our lives is wise, is kindness. ‘To shield from all hard 
knocks, to make all things easy, is to do about the worst 
possible thing for them. ‘This is to do what is called 
“‘to injure by kindness,’’—a misnomer applied to what 
has the outward form of kindness, but which lacks the 
substance. It is in reality cruelty. It is to blight life 
by the curse of easy things. 

And this is the curse of easy things, of an easy time, 
for men and women,—that it makes us inefficient, weak, 
undeveloped, lacking power: it blights our lives. 

One of the main purposes of our schools in all but the 
lower grades is, or should be, to teach pupils self-reliance. 
The boy or girl who does not learn to depend upon him- 
self at school misses the best thing the school can furnish 
him. So, while it is a function of a teacher to lighten 
certain difficulties in way of acquiring knowledge, to 
assist in problems beyond the present grasp of the pupil, 
yet the main function of the teacher is to get the pupil 
to do the work for himself with as little assistance as 
possible. The purpose of teaching is to enable the pupil 
to acquire power to do the work for himself, the amount 
of assistance on the part of the teacher being constantly 
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less, the amount of work done by the pupil, the amount 
of his self-reliance, being constantly more. For the 
teacher to make it always easy for the pupil is to do 
the teacher’s work in the poorest possible way. It is 
to defeat the chief end of education, the acquirement of 
power. 

The chief reasons why pupils come from school so poorly 
equipped for the work of life is not, as is so often supposed, 
that he learns so much that he will never use in his life- 
work, so little of what has direct bearing upon what he 
is to do: it is because he has failed to acquire power of 
initiative, self-command, persistence, the habit of doing 
things for himself. That is why it frequently happens 
that what most educates, that which draws out the in- 
dividual powers, is learned outside of school, or after 
the school-days are over. Out in the world one finds he 
must depend upon himself or go to the wall. While in 
school he habitually relies on others, fellow-students or 
teachers. He curses himself by taking easy ways, and 
the curse is that he does not grow in power to think and 
to do. 

As in school, so in life the person continually dependent 
upon some one else never amounts to much. He is 
destined, or destines himself rather, not to be self-guided, 
but to be led. He may do in a subordinate position, 
though the chances are that he will not do good work 
even here. 

We speak of a man’s youth being handicapped by 
poverty. The poverty of pauperism is a fearful handi- 
cap: it almost makes success impossible. It is so be- 
cause pauperism means dependence upon others and con- 
sequent lack of self-dependence. This is the cause of 
the indictment that many bring against all charity,— 
that it creates more poverty than it cures. It is true 
of much charity. ‘The straitened circumstances which 
make a young person work for what he gets, whether 
spending money or an education, or the training that 
fits him for his business, so far from being a handicap is 
rather a means of success. He learns to work, to master 
himself, to master circumstances. He becomes fertile in 
expedients; he ‘‘finds a way or makes one”’; he develops. 
a splendid courage. In a word, he gets just those qual- 
ities upon which success depends. The hard things be- 
come the materials, the favoring conditions, out of whicl: 
success is won. 

We sometimes look upon Lincoln as having beenjhandi- 
capped by his poverty and lack of educational advan- 
tages. These would have been insurmountable difficul- 
ties to many, even had they had Lincoln’s, ability, be- 
cause they would have allowed them to be. But the 
efforts Lincoln put forth to overcome these in themselves 
very adverse conditions made these conditions the instru- 
ments of success. In other words, he was blessed with 
the adverse circumstances, with the hard time, that 
enabled him to acquire the power to win success. 

Of the two, riches are more apt to be a hindrance to 
all worthy achievement than poverty; and their hin- 
drance is that they make it too easy for a man. Con- 
sequently, his powers, his talents, are undeveloped. The 
man who is cursed with an easy time must find a hard 
time or make one, if he is ever to accomplish much. 
Work, effort, struggle are absolutely necessary if one is 
to develop the stronger, more aggressive qualities like 
persistence, patience, power to do. If the necessity for 
these is not laid upon us in the conditions by which we 
are surrounded, we must find those qualities through 
voluntary effort and struggle, must make the necessity. 

In what has been said the stress has, it may be, been 
laid on the outward trappings of success,—honor, power, 
wealth, influence, education. I have tried to show that 
the curse of an easy time is that it keeps us back from 
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winning these things, and that the blessing of a hard 
time, of the difficulties we overcome and fight against— 
not those we succumb to without a struggle—is the ac- 
quirement of these things,—power, honor, wealth, influ- 
ence, education. I hope this has not caused us to over- 
look that which is of more importance than all these 
outward trappings and tokens of success,—the inner, 
the real success of character developed. ‘The deepest 


curse of easy things is not that we lose the outward form 


and show of success: it is that character, the most im- 
portant thing in the world, is weakened by the easy time, 
or remains stationary; that character is cheated of the 
development and increasing strength which is the law 
of growth and life. The most important gain of the 
mau who is blessed with difficulties that he overcomes 
is that thereby he acquires strength of character. It is 
not even necessary that a man overcome all the difficul- 
ties in the way to win a strong character. If he but fight 
with persistence and zeal, strength of character will come 
to him even if he does not conquer completely. Indeed, 
from one point of view our life is not so much a victory 
as a continuous fight toward a spiritual standard we 
never quite win; or, if we do, straightway we set a higher 
before us and press on toward that. Success for men 
and women, we cannot remind ourselves too frequently, 
is not so much to reach the goal as to press on toward it. 

We readily see that material difficulties, many of them, 
viewed solely in the light of physical results, are blessings, 
even if sometimes blessings in disguise. They give physi- 
cal strength, dexterity, manual and bodily skill,—this, 
not to speak of the mental and moral gain involved in 
most such cases, which is the most important gain.. Hard 
things mentally we also readily see are blessings. For 
overcoming them, and working to overcome them, even 
if we do not win, gives increased mental power. Then 
there is the moral gain in overcoming mental difficulties, — 
a gain which is almost invariably and inevitably involved 
in such cases. 

in matters purely moral, or largely moral, it is now 
difficult to see the curse of easy things, the blessing of 
hard things. It would seem that the easier it is fora 
man to be upright, to be righteous, the better for him: 
the harder to be so, the worse for him. Such would un- 
doubtedly be the case if man were what he is not. If 
man were destined by nature to be morally perfect from 
the first, moral difficulties, like temptations, strong pas- 
sions, quick temper, and the rest, would be far from 
blessings: they would then indicate a lapse from a more 
perfect state. But we have to deal with human nature 
as it is, and not as it might be,—human nature what 
it is, not morally perfect, but imperfect, subject to the 
law of growth like physical or mental development. Im- 
perfections that are met and overcome are the hard 
things which develop character, are difficulties that bless. 

A man who is not tempted to do wrong in certain ways 
is of a loftier character than one who is tempted in these 
ways: he is nearer the standard of perfection. Yet, no 
matter what his good qualities, each one has his peculiar 
temptations, his ‘‘besetting sins,’”’ which he must fight 
and overcome if he is to be strong in character. But 
there is not a temptation that besets and baffles us and 
tends to drag us down that may not be made the means 
of adding strength to character by overcoming and rising 
superior to it. And many of them may be transformed 
or transmuted into good qualities. Thus, a quick temper, 
when properly controlled, means a great amount of energy 
to be directed into right chanels,—an energy which is 
beyond the reach of the stolid, easy-going man. Again, 
strong passions which uncontrolled mean the sensualist 
and the libertine, guided and controlled aright mean 
one of the highest, noblest, purest relations in the world: 
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they mean love of husband and wife, love of children. 
They enter as a potent factor into the formation of that 
group which is the very foundation of civilization, the 
bulwark of society,—the family. 

That course of moral training for self and for others 
is unwise which tries to shield too much from moral 
temptations and pitfalls. A man, no more than an oak, 
does his best in a hot-house culture, shut in from the 
storms of life. For the best development of both there 
must be wrestling with the storms. ‘To shield from all 
temptations weakens the moral fibre: it is a sure way to 
prepare for moral downfall if temptation once breaks 
through the barriers. It is like people in a besieged city 
with no weapons and no skill to use them, protected solely 
by the surrounding wall: the walls once down the city is 
at the mercy of the enemy. 

As I have just said; that every man is beset by his own 
peculiar temptations, incident upon his ‘‘make up,” the 
influences by which he is surrounded, the conditions in 
which he is placed, his character becomes strong only as 
he adopts the hard way of meeting them, fighting with 
and overcoming them. Sometimes the wisest way to 
fight in such cases is to run away: yet there are tempta- 
tions which you cannot run from. . To shield a man from 
his peculiar temptations is to leave him at the end of 
life as weak and undeveloped as he was at the beginning? 
Life is not for standing still: it is for growth. 

Let us not fly to the opposite extreme and, to gain 
strength, court the temptations to which we are particu- 
larly liable, invite ourselves into a saloon to triumph over 
our appetite for liquor if our taste for it is already too 
strong. We frequently do not just. this particular act, 
perhaps, but the same thing in a different way. This is 
as surely to prepare for a moral downfall as to shield from 
all temptations. We all have temptations enough and 
to spare in the ordinary course of our life without going 
out of our way to seek them. 

Remember the curse that lurks in easy things,—the 
curse of weakness, lack of power, lack of growth. Be- 
ware of ease that may be called the ‘‘fatty degeneration”’ 
of life, which comes from too little exercise of our nat- 
ure. Beware when we try to make it easy for our chil- 
dren or for others, lest we hamper them in the race of 
life. Beware lest we make it hard, even impossible, for 
them to succeed by making it too easy. 

And for ourselves let us count it for all joy that we 
are pursued by hard things from the cradle to the grave: 
that no sooner does one hard thing by use, by victory, 
become easy than another difficulty takes its place. For 
it is by continually conquering the difficulties as they 
arise that we grow as men and women should, build up 
character, win the more abundant life we are put here 
to get. 


Prayer. 


O Thou who art the one God and Father of all, who 
hast breathed thine own spirit into thy children, and 
made us to be at one with each other as members of thy 
household, enable us, we beseech thee, to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. While there are di- 
versities of knowledge and of faith, and we cannot all 
be of the same mind, may we be made one in spirit, in 
brotherly affection, and in devotion to thy holy will. 
Deliver us, we pray thee, from all blindness and preju- 
dice, and whatever else would turn our hearts from one 
another. By the charity of our temper and thoughts 
may we show forth the power of the gospel of love, and 
may we live in peace and unity with all our brethren, 
as followers of the Prince of Peace. Amen, 
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Literature. 


Modern England.* 


The first instalment of Mr, Paul’s History 
of Modern England is comprised in two royal 
octavo volumes of 450 and 446 pages re- 
spectively There is a good index to each 
volume,—a manner of indexing which would 
add greatly to the comfort and convenience 
of the reader were it adopted through the 
whole range of books of this kind. Up to 
this time we have known Mr. Paul princi- 
pally, and not too favorably, as the author 
of the Matthew Arnold volume in the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series. It was so marred 
by smartness and triviality that our approach 
to this opus magnum was less joyfully ex- 
pectant than it might otherwise have been, 
but on the whole we have been pleasantly 
disappointed. Not but that here and there 
the book is marred by the same defects that 
were prominent in the Arnold, but the pro- 
portion of these defects to the entire pres- 
entation is much smaller in this than in the 
former case A defect of different character 
is the incongruity of the details that are 
huddled together in the summaries of differ- 
ent stages of the eventful period that comes 
within the scope of these volumes. A chron- 
ological order is preferred to a topical ar- 
rangement; but literary matters and some 
others are brought together in a series of 
general views. and in these the chronological 
relations sometimes are not sufficiently ob- 
served. For example: on the last page of 
the book ‘It became the fashion to reckon 
George Meredith a greater novelist than 
Thackeray or Scott.” Certainly not at the 
time under consideration,—1860-65: hardly 
at any time, even 1890-95. Mr. Paul 
abounds in epigrams, and some of them are 
very good; but occasionally he lets one off 
where it has no particular application, as if 
it were too good to waste. His Latin quo- 
tations are rather clumsily introduced and 
very graciously translated. Would not the 
English in the first place and the Latin in 
the foot-note be a more excellent way? 

But these light offences must not bear the 
weight of a too serious comment. It does 
not seem to us that we have in Mr, Paul an- 
other great historian, the equal of Macaulay 
or Green, or of Froude in point of style; 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times, though less elaborate, treats the 
same course of events in a more interesting 
and more fruitful manner seeing persons 
and events in more general relations, Mr. 
Paul is more the annalist, but he is ‘a very 
bright and entertaining one. Macaulay’s 
history was called “a Whig pamphlet,” and 
Mr. Paul’s history might be called ‘“‘a Liberal 
pamphlet” with quite as much discrimina- 
tion. His sympathies are undisguisedly 
with England’s liberal parties and liberal 
tendencies. But he does not take a brief 
for any party or for any man. He puts his 
finger on the ailing spots in whatever body 
they appear. His habitual tone is remark- 
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in the death of the wicked, and more enjoys 
exhibiting the better side of those whom 
he most distrusts than exhibiting the worse 
side of the better sort. For Palmerston, 
that “gay, eupeptic son of Belial,’ he has 
much cordial praise, more extenuating his 
faults than setting down aught in malice. 
To Disraeli his relation is similar. ‘That 
“lineal descendant of the impenitent thief’ 
has for him, when most abhorred, a power- 
ful fascination; and his brilliant epigrams 
are set as carefully as if they were precious 
stones. Lord John Russell and Lord Derby 
are honestly depreciated, but not without 
ample recognition of their useful or brilliant 
qualities. Cobden and Gladstone are not so 
highly honored but that their errors of judg- 
ment are frankly owned. There is no at- 
tempt to gloze the infidelity of Gladstone’s 
attitude toward America during the Civil 
War. 

Mr. Paul’s account of that war is novel 
for its expansiveness in a history of English 
politics and for its appreciation of the rights 
of the struggle. But in this particular his 
method is the same as where he is dealing 
with Italian matters impinging upon Eng- 
lish interests. His admiration for Cavour 
and his contempt for Louis Napoleon incite 
some of his most striking passages. In the 
first volume the Crimean. War makes the 
most exigent claim on his elaboration; in 
the second the Indian Mutiny. The part 
that Gen. Nicholson took in the suppression 
of the mutiny is not that assigned to him 
by the novelists and more picturesque his- 
torians. The moral of the Crimean War is 
the untrustworthiness of that popular frenzy 
which Capt. Mahan thinks we must be care- 
ful not to discourage. The popular frenzy 
was wholly for the war; the sober after- 
thought is that it was a foolish, wrong, and 
miserable compliance with the purposes of 
Napoleon the Little. Beginning with the 
fall of Peel in 1846, the history brings us 
down to the close of the Palmerstonian era, 
the beginning of the Gladstonian, in 1865. 
It should be said that Prince Albert’s char- 
acter and his political relations to the queen 
and to the government are treated with 
much frankness, The prince’s good qual- 
ities are not minimized, nor are the defects 
of his position. If he had lived, it is very 
certain that Disraeli would never have in- 
gratiated himself as he did with the queen, 
to whom the grossness of his flattery came 
to be very sweet; but, on the other, hand, 
the bold advance of Gladstone’s liberalism 
might have given him serious pause. Find- 
ing himself between the devil and the deep 
sea to which Gladstone invited, the diabolic 
horn of the dilemma might have seemed to 
him less formidable than the other. We 
shall await the second instalment of Mr. 
Paul’s history with lively anticipation of the 
pleasure it is certain to afford. 

THE OPENING OF THE Mississippi. * By 
Frederick Austin Ogg. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50 net.—This his- 
tory of the discovery, history, and contested 
rights of navigation of the Mississippi River, 
culminating in the final securing of American 
supremacy, finds common public interest 
already awakened on the subject, owing 
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partly to the centenary of the Louisiana 
Purchase and, hardly less, to the appearance 
of numerous books of fiction, the interest of 
which centres in the sequence of events here 
narrated. ‘The writer emphasizes mainly the 
physiographic and the diplomatic aspects of 
this history. The economic importance of 
the great valley made it naturally the sub- 
ject of fierce international rivalries and al- 
most unending negotiations between Spain, 
France, England, and the United States. 
Romance and adventure are inseparable 
from the story, however, and each chapter 
holds its quota of picturesque figures or 
dramatic events. After chapters on the 
early Spanish and French explorers, Prof. 
Ogg considers the succession of events in 
Europe, which went far toward shaping the 
destiny of the Mississippi Valley and the 
struggle between the French and English, for 
its possession, which led to the overthrow of 
the former power in this country. He makes 
it clear how this prepared the way for the 
American Revolution. ‘The Peace of Paris in 
1783 gave the eastern bank of the river to 


the United States, and the fortunes of the . 


western country soon engaged the minds of 
European diplomatists. The tremendous 
“deal in real estate’ which this repulbic 
owes partly to Napoleon’s determination to 
give a new rival to England is studied from 
every point of view. This matter once 
settled. western emigration and the creation 
of new commonwealths naturally followed. 
“Fventually,” says Prof. Ogg, “this com- 
mingling of national elements proved a 
singularly fortunate phase of our Western 
development.” “It has given to the people 
of the West that wide variety of tempera- 
ment and energy which must always be 
conducive to the very best in civic life and 
growth. If it be true that the typical Amer- 
ican is to be found to-day between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Rockies, it must be because 
it is there that the greatest number of Amer- 
ican ideas and ideals have been fused together 
in the making of social, intellectual, and 
political conditions.” 


Lorp Acron’s LETTERS TO Mary GLAb- 
STONE. Edited with biographical memoir 
by Herbert Paul. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3 net.—The memoir of 
Lord Acton, eighty pages long, is undoubt- 
edly needed by American readers who have 
only the vaguest associations with his name. 
They may know that his enormous library 
was first bought by Mr. Carnegie. This has 
since been acquired by Cambridge Univer- 
sity, where Lord Acton, refused admission 
there in his youth as a student on account 
of his religion, was appointed professor of 
modern history in 1895, and began at sixty 
the profession of teaching, and where he is 
said by Mr. Paul to have passed probably 
the happiest hours of his life. Lord Acton 
was a man of vast learning, a thorough man 
of the world, an ethical, rational Catholic 
who hated ultramontanism and Vaticanism, 
an ardent admirer of the American Consti- 
tution and of the men who made it, a great 
theologian who believed that the cause of 
religion is the cause of liberty, and withal 
a man of the simplest faith. As long ago 
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as 1868, with Mexico in mind, he uttered a 
warning to the United States in these words, 
“A confederacy loses its true character when 
it rules over dependencies, and a democracy 
lives a threatened life that admits millions 
of a strange and inferior race which it can 
neither assimilate nor absorb.” ‘The corre- 
spondence between Lord Acton and Mrs. 
Drew touched many topics of political, social, 
and literary interest besides the absorbing 
theme of Gladstone himself. It is no wonder 
that Mrs. Drew writes that the letters are 
precious to her not merely for the judgmerfts 
they contain and the memories they recall 
but also as the outward symbol of an in- 
ward and priceless possession,—the treas- 
ure of his friendship. ‘There are many pas- 
sages which we should like to quote, as his 
admiring analysis of George Eliot’s power 
(pp. 158 and 159), his judgment of Leo 
XIII.’s attempt to restore by conciliation 
and management what Pius IX. lost by 
authority (p. 188), a discussion of John 
Inglesant, and criticism of Cardinal Manning, 
Cardinal Newman, and others. Pages of 
especial interest are those in which he at- 
tempted to foreshadow the estimation in 
which Gladstone would be held by pos- 
terity. 


THE MopERN Bank. By Amos K, Fiske. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net.— 
Mr. Fiske has written a book which will 
be of service, if they will consult it, to all 
persons, men and women, who do business 
enough to have a bank account, and to have 
financial transactions of any considerable 
interest and importance to themselves. 
Young men, especially those who are doing 
business without wide experience and special 
training, will find many gaps in their knowl- 
edge filled by the lucid statements made in 
this book. Beginning with the elementary 
principles of barter, money, and credit, 
and the general principles and methods of 
banking, the author describes the organiza- 
tion of a modern bank in all its departments, 
He gives specimens of all the documents 
used and the forms in which accounts are 
cast in all, transactions, from the making of 
a simple check to the final balance. Meth- 
ods of book-keeping in banks have within 
a few years changed to such an extent that 
the statements and illustrations furnished 

in this book will be useful, and make even 
startling revelations to some book-keepers 
and bankers of the old-fashioned sort. ‘The 
labor-saving contrivances which have been 
recently introduced are surprising and of great 
interest, even to the general reader, who 
looks on from the outside and surveys trans- 
actions in which he can have little part, but 
which illustrate the times in which we live 
and the way in which its business is done. 
To this useful account of actual business in 
our banks is added a general account of the 
history and nature of the banking systems 
in various countries. The whole presents 
as briefly and distinctly as possible the in- 
formation which all men who do business 
need, and which most men do not always 
have. The author's work has evidently 
been done carefully, conscientiously, and 
with adequate knowledge. 3 
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FOOTFARINGS. By Clinton Scollard, 
Clinton, N.Y.: Printed by George William 
Browning. $1.25 net.—Mr, Scollard’s novels 
are all very well; but for us they do not 
compare with the charm of his nature 
sketches, in which he takes his reader afield 
and shares with him the delight of the 
search for the lady’s slipper, or interprets 
as a poet should, the brook’s babble or the 
music of the rain in spring. ‘his is exactly 
the right time of the year to reread his 
chapters, “In the Haunts of the Hepatica”’ 
and “In the Time of the Trillium.’ Half a 
dozen of the sketches are records of English 
wanderings, and the very names are entic- 
ing,—‘‘Up and Down to Aberfoyle,” ‘As 
Jedburgh and Kelso,’ “Driving to Stone- 
henge,” ‘“‘A Glimpse of Herrick’s Devon,” 
and “A Nook in North-western Cornwall.” 
The book is most attractively printed and 
bound, probably under the direct super- 
vision of the author. Only two hundred 
and seventy-five copies of the edition were 
ptinted, but it seems impossible that there 
should not be a demand for a much larger 


ll soon. 

HE Prick OF YouTH. By Margery Will- 
iams. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Fan Tasker is a real character; and, by 
the time one has finished the book which 
tells of her neglected childhood, her tom- 
boyish girlhood, and the change wrought by 
love and suffering, his sympathetic under- 
standing of her is assured. ‘She was much 
too good for the man she loved, and the 
ending is a good one in that she did not 
fetter herself and faces womanhood none the 
worse for the experience which cost her her 
youth. Authors generally fail to make their 
readers understand commonplace, disagree- 
able people, and it is a triumph for Miss Will- 
iams that she brings us at last to see good 
even in Mrs. Sales. There is a naturalness 
and sanity about this picture of common, 
rather sordid life in an uninteresting Jersey 
village that is a distinct relief from senti- 
mentality and overstrained incidents. 


WoMAN’s Wit. By Anne Warner. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—This is one 
of the books which the reader refuses to 
analyze, wholly content with the entertain- 
ment it has given him, and. grateful for a 
new sensation. It is the story of a wooing, 
nothing more. ‘There are no complications 
of circumstances, no interference of outside 
persons, no obstacles other than those in- 
herent in the American girl’s determination 
not to marry, after experiencing the truth 
of the ancient saying,—‘‘Any woman may 
be a wife, but to be a widow comes only 
by the grace of heaven,’’—and the German 
lover’s conviction that his art might suffer 
from a rival. ‘The shattering of his convic- 
tion and the melting of her determination 
is quite plot enough; and it is only sober 
truth to say that this international episode 
with its mingling of tragic moods and trifles, 
of sentiment and common sense, is more 
true to life than one may fairly hope to find 
soon again between book covers. 


VIOLETT By Baroness von Hutten. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The irresistible charm of Our Lady of the 
Beeches is almost wholly lacking here, and 
in its place we have a study that holds the 
interest by its originality and its profound 
sense of the inner harmony of the universe, 
not lightly to be ignored, in which wrong- 
doing makes all nature discordant. ‘The 
atoms march in tune’; and, if sense is kept 
true and spirit unblurred, man cannot but 
feel himself a part of the divine symphony. 
The story is tragic, less so in Violett’s death 
than in all the events of his short life. Yet 
the tragedy seems more remote from actual 
life and consequently less moving than the 
sadness of the earlier book. By every in- 


-dication in her writing, Baroness Von Huiten 


will keep to neither line indicated in these 
two books; and it is altogether probable that 
her next book will be as unlike these as these 
are unlike each other. 


Str MorTIMER. By Mary Johnston. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—This is 
a characteristic story set in the days of great 
Elizabeth, when the discoverer and the hero 
and the poet were more than once united 
in a single person, and when life seemed 
suddenly new and all things possible to him 
who dared. It is a story of vivid contrasts. 
The strong man is cast down from the sum- 
mit of his achievement to the deepest humil- 
iation and despair, apparently baffled at 
every point. Such contrasts have irresis- 
tible fascination for Miss Johnston, and the 
reader follows her lead eagerly. She is so 
much at home in the sixteenth century that 
the tale is invested with a sense of reality 
not common in these romances of courtiers 
and maids of honor. If it does not take the 
reader captive from the first sentence, as did 
To Have and To Hold, the interest yet grows 
steadily with each successive chapter until 
the situation is complete; and, if it does not 
increase the reputation of the popular writer, 
neither will it diminish it. Miss Johnston is 
not to be depended on for the traditional 
happy ending, but in this case she “shows 
mercy.” The illustrations by F. C. Yohn 
are unusually fine. 


AN EVANS oF SUFFOLK. By Anna Far- 
quhar. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
Mrs. Bergengren has succeeded in making 
a good story on rather unusual lines. Its 
main interest depends on the endeavors of 
a young wife to conceal from her husband 
and friends the identity of her dissipated, 
anarchistic father with the interesting but 
wholly disreputable man who had brought 
misfortune on their family in another gen- 
eration. The scene is laid in Boston, and 
the writer’s clever way of depicting Boston 
traits is made useful. The heroine displays 
a rather startling gift for deceiving; but, as 
her love for her husband grows, so her love 
for truth increases, and before the end of 
the story the reader’s sympathy is fairly 
won. A lighter love-story and two or three 
typically Bostonese characters give variety 
to the book. 


A LitrLe TRAITOR TO THE SOUTH. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.—This “war-time com- 


$1.50.— | edy with a tragic interlude” plays itself out 
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in not much more than twenty-four hours, 
and it will be seen that this means quick ac- 
tion. The captivating heroine refuses two 
men. One of them is killed that night, the 
other is forcibly detained by her orders and 
thereby subjected to disgrace and death by 
court-martial. She is arrested for treason, 
pardoned, and married. ‘The right man is 
happy, and the breathless course of events 
is justified from every point of view. ‘The 
tragic interlude commemorates a historical 
event and gives the names of the gallant 
Confederate soldiers who took out a torpedo 
boat, known to be a death-trap of the worst 
possible record, accomplished their purpose, 
and died, every man at his post. 


My WonpberFuL Visit. By Elizabeth 
Hill. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.20 net.—These are real children, and 


their doings are of the kind that children’ 


like best to read about, and that only chil- 
dren or those who remember well their own 
childhood can quite appreciate. ‘The coun- 
try farm-house and the various happenings 
of the long-ago country week are seen with 
the eyes of an imaginative child, brought up 
amid books and suddenly dropped among 
strange surroundings and different people. 
The visit to a country school, where the 
little city girl was asked to speak all her 
pieces and heard herself bragged about by 
her cousins until she grew puffier and puffer, 
is one of the delightful new experiences; but 
there were others not so agreeable. The 
book is charming. 


Tue HorSE-LEECH’S 
Margaret Doyle Jackson. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—‘‘The horse-leech 
hath two daughters crying ‘Give, give!” 
The leading character of this book, the 
woman whose rapacity, selfishness, and 
cruelty make the title appropriate, is hardly 
worth the careful study put on her; and no 
skill in writing can make the result other 
than unpleasant reading. The. book is like 
medicine. It may be good for us, though 
of that we are not sure; but it is certainly 
disagreeable in the taking. A dramatic 
climax brings the downfall of evil and paves 
the way for the triumph of the good; but 
somehow the book leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth, and one hopes that Leone isa creat- 
ure of pure fancy with no basis of reality 
in her make-up. 


DAUGHTERS. By 


‘THE RatinBow CHASERS. By John Whit- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—Mr. 
Whitson’s second novel is unquestionably a 
distinct advance on the first. It is more 
closely knit together, and the story is more 
vigorously handled and more deftly evolved, 
The men are real; and the breezy, demo- 
cratic, unconventional atmosphere of the 
Western plains pervades the story from start 
to finish. ‘‘Dove-tailed facts, woven to- 
gether and broidered with fiction,’ the 


author calls his tale, assuring the reader 
that he was one of the rainbow chasers him- 


self. One can well believe it; for the chap- 
ters, and especially the descriptions of the 
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plains, evidently drew inspiration from life 
rather than from books. 


JOAN oF THE ALLEY. By Frederick Orin 
Bartlett. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.50.—Joan is an eager, unlearned hervine 
of the tenements, who aspired to lead others 
to victory as did Joan of Are, but who, like 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans, spared for love’s 
sake where she might have smitten. This 
is a thoroughly modern story, in which the 
passion of industrial competition presses the 
love interest hard. Joan was first woman 
and only secondly a reformer, and all the 
more naturalonthataccount. ‘I didn’t help 
a scab teamster,”’ she cried passionately; 
“T just helped Denny.’ And the difference 
was plain to her if not to her hearers. It is 
well that a story so sad and intense in parts 
should have a happy ending. 


, YounG EXPLORERS OF THE AMAZON. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25.—The fourth volume in the Pan- 
American Series carries on the idea of ac- 
quainting young readers with important 
parts of America outside the United States, 
and combining this information with the 
adventures of a travelling party of boys. 
The present volume covers a trip through 
Brazil with stops at Rio Janeiro and other 
towns, a journey along the coast, and a trip 
up the Amazon. The adventures that be- 
long naturally to such experiences are greatly 
to be preferred to those that arise from the 
introduction of objectionable characters, 


By THE Goop SAINTE ANNE. By Anna 
Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
Miss Ray has put into this summer novel the 
vivacity and the intimate knowledge of young 
people which made her Teddy books charming 
for older readers as well as for boys and girls. 
It is another of the same kind, in short; and 
red-haired Nancy, the centre of an interna- 
tional episode, has qualities that prove her 
kinship to Phebe, Betty, and the rest. A 
pleasant feature of the book is its familiarity 
with Quebec and the interesting descriptions 
of Sainte Anne de Beaupré with its pilgrim- 
ages andits miracles. ‘The plot is slight, but 
sufficient for a summer story; and it gives 
ample scope for the clever conversations in 
which Miss Ray excels. 


JouHN ROBINSON, THE PILGRIM Pastor. 
By O. S. Davis. With an introduction by 
Prof. Williston Walker. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press.—Mr. Davis has carefully investigated 
the facts of Robinson’s life,—his connection 
with the Separatists, his attachment to Cal- 
vinism, and his position in regard to church 
polity. Headdsa description of Robinson’s 
Essays, an examination of the ‘‘ Farewell 
Address” (which, in opposition to Dr. Dex- 
ter, he regards as substantially genuine), 
and a portraiture of the Pilgrim pastor, in 
whom he finds a large-hearted love of truth, 
catholicity, and discrimination, and, last,— 
what is perhaps unexpected,—a vein of 
humor and fun. The volume is a worthy 
contribution to the history of a man whose 
personal character and relation to the Plym- 
outh colony will always make him an object 
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THe New Trstament.—The Revised 
Edition newly edited. By the New Testa- 
ment Members of the Revision Committee. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.35. 
The time having expired which was agreed 
upon to allow the Revised Edition to ob- 
tain circulation, a new edition is issued, 
edited not only according to the original 
notes of the American members of the com- 
mittee, but also with additions approved by 
them, but not printed in the original list. 
Although the numbering of the verses is 
retained, the text is printed in paragraph 
form with running lines, to indicate the sub- 
ject matter on each page, and foot-notes 
containing various readings. ‘The volume 
is bound in morocco, flexible, gilt edged, 
with round corners. 


Miscellaneous. 


A handsome edition of the Odes of Anac- 
reon as translated by Thomas Moore has 
recently been published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons of New York As an introduction, it 
includes extracts from the preface of the 
collected edition in which Moore expressed 
his opinion that these lyrics were of modern 
fabrication. A notable feature of this edi- 
tion is the illustrations after designs by 
Girodet de Roussy,—almost as many in 
number as the odes themselves. 


Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of 
Peoria, adds to the list of his published 


| books a volume which consists mainly of 


wise reflections on life, nature, history, duty, 
and other subjects of vital importance. He 
takes its title, Glimpses of Truth, from Emer- 
son’s saying,—‘‘We learn to prefer imper- 
fect theories and sentences which contain 
glimpses of truth to digested systems which 
have no one valuable suggestion.”’ He is a 
broad-minded reasoner on topics that inter- 
est thoughtful men and women, and _ his 
books emphasize truths that appeal with 
equal force to those of widely differing 
faiths. ‘‘Let thy sympathy be as wide as 
God’s, who loves aJl that he has made,” he 
says; and again, “The highest in the uni- 
verse is a person, and the essential thing in 
personality is moral character.’’ We have 
read with interest the essays on Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius, with which he closes 
the volume. ‘The book is published by A, C. 
McClurg & Co. 80 cents net. 


The Magazines. 


The National Geographical Magazine for 
April. The principal articles are ‘Travels in 
Arabia and Along the Persian Gulf,” by 
David G. Fairchild; ‘The American Des- 
erts’’; “Consul Skinner’s Mission to Abys- 
sinia’”’; ‘The Sailing Ship and the Panama 
Canal,” by James Page. All these articles 
are illustrated. 

In the International Journal of Ethics for 
April Felix Adler discusses the problem of 
pe with his characteristic ethical in- 


sight and an equally characteristic shying 
at the idea of any end in nature which we 
can discern independent of our own ethical 
intentions. Rev. J. G. James discusses the 
| ethics of passive resistance by the conscien- 
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tious objectors of England, who ate protest- 
ing against the Hducation Act of 1902. Prof. 
DuBois writes earnestly and with the pas- 
sion of one whose total fortunes and sym- 
pathies are engaged in the right develop- 
ment of the negro people. Prof. Myers of 
Cambridge, England, makes a vigorous de- 
fence of vivisection. Prof. Leuba of Bryn 
Mawr College criticises at léngth Prof. 
James’s “Varieties of Religious Experience.” 
He is almost willing to describe his treatment 
as unfair. Mr. John H. Muirhead of Bir- 
mingham, England, draws from Words- 
worth’s Poems the poet’s ideal of early edu- 
cation. Prof. Murray of McGill University 
controverts Prof. Royce’s answer to the 
question, ““What should be the Attitude of 
Teachers of Philosophy toward Religion?’ 
Lord Byron could see nothing in Spenser: 
Mr. J. Kindon of Manchester, England, tells 
why. There are numerous reviews of im- 
portant books. 


The Hibbert Journal for April. In this 
number Prof. Jones writes on ‘The Moral 
Aspect of the Fiscal Question,” arguing—as 
curiously enough the title implies—against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposition. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has some new things to say about 
“The Reinterpretation of Christian Doc- 
trine,” from the point of view of a scientific 
man who believes in the underlying realities 
of religion. Canon Henson advocates “The 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ”? and his reve- 
lation after death to his disciples, but does 
not believe in his physical resurrection. ‘The 
Bishop of Ripon discusses ‘‘Gladstone as a 
Moral and Religious Personality.’”’ Andrew 
Lang criticises Prof. Stout’s view of the sub- 
liminal self as described by Mr. Myers. He 
thinks Mr. Myers confounded two kinds of 
subliminal selves. Mr. Lang has evidences 
of his own which he does not present. Prof. 
Keyser welcomes the article on the [concept 
of the Infinite by Royce, and substitutes for 
it as more complete and satisfactory what 
he names ‘The Axiom of Infinity.” Prof. 
Jethro Brown laments ‘“The Passing of Con- 
viction.’’ We have lost belief, he thinks, in 
matters which concern our moral health. 
Dr. Winckler throws light upon some Assy- 
rian inscriptions, connecting North Arabia 
with Biblical narratives. ‘The discussions of 
former articles are interesting, and there are 
many well-written book reviews. 


Literary Notes. 


The librarians of New York State recently 
took a vote as to the best 50 books for a vil- 
lage library, among the 7,865 books published 
in America last year. Six more were thrown 
in for good measure; and, of the 56 books 
selected, 14, or 25 per cent., were published 
by the Macmillan Company. 


The Quest for Health is the title of a 
very original and unique booklet, filled with 
bright and brief sayings of leading men and 
women in enthusiastic favor of bicycling for 
health, pleasure and business. A copy will 
be sent, free, postage paid, to any one who 
will drop a postal card to the Oakwood Pub- 
lishing Company, 29 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass, 
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Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The North Star. A ‘Vale ot Norway. in the Tenth Cen- 
tury. Ky M. &. Henry-Ruffin. $1.50 
The Wood Carver ot siReeese By M. E. Waller. $1.50. 
rom DeW olfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 
Tangledom. By Cee, Year Ballard. 75 cents. 
From Henry Holt & Co,, New York. 
Port Argent. By Arthur Colton. $r. 50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
A Historic View of the New Testament. Ry Percy 
Gardner. 
Flower-time in the Oberland. By H. D. Rawnsley. 
Daughters of Nijo. By Onoto Watanna. $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Mr. Sa sea and the Presidency. By a Spectator, 25 
cents. 
UN ata for Orchids. By Grace Greylock Niles, 
2.50. 
American Immortals. By George Cary Eggleston. $3.50. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on ** Numbers.” 
By George Buchanan Gray. 
Beginnings of Hebrew History. By Charles Foster Kent. 
$2.75 net. 
Fyrom Thomas Neilson & Sons, New York. 

The New Testament. Newly edited by the American Re- 
vision Committee. ) y 
The Holy Bible. Newly edited by the American Revision 

Committee, 
From Harper Brothers, New York. 
Later Adventures of Wee Macgreegor. By J. J. Bell. 


$1.25. 
The Inventions of the Idiot. By John Kendrick Bangs. 


$1.25. 

Lhe Steps of Honor. By Basil King, $1.50. 

Rulers of Kings. By Gertrude Atherton. $1.50. 

From the Fournal Publishing Company, Lawrence, Kan. 

Kansas: Its Interior and Exterior Life. By Sara’. D 
Robinson. 

From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Annual Report of the United States Life-saving Service. 

From Philif Green, London. 

The Place of Christianity among the Religions of the 

World. By J. Estlin Carpenter. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
So Long Ago; Adoration; The Procession; | ‘think ot 
Thee. Songs by N. Irving Hyatt. 
Hungarian Dance. Piano, four hands. 
Brahms. 
Song of the Armorer. 


By Johannes 
By George b. 
By J. Howard 


For bass voice. 
evin. 
Palms of Peace. Song for high voice. 
Richardson. 

Like a Cradle rocking. 
Charles P, Scott. 
Autumn Serenade. 

nade. 


Song for high voice. By 


Piano, fourhands. By Cécile Chami- 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Single numbers, 75c., post free. Annual Sub- 
seriptions, $2.50, post free. 


THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE APRIL 
NUMBER ARE: 


The Moral v JONES. of the Fiscal Question. By 
HENRY . LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Phileseniy, Glasgow. 


Suggestions towards the Re-interpretation of 
tc riers Doctrine. By Sir OLIVER 
DGE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


oon pear See of Jesus Christ, By the 
Rev. Canon HENSLEY HENSON, B.D. 


Gladstone as a Moral and Religious Personal- 
ae 4 the Right Rev. LORD BISHOP OF 


Mr. Myers’s Theory of “The “3 NT Self.’’ 
By ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.D. 


The Axiom of Infinity: A New Prosnny osition 
of aap ae a Prof, CASSIUS KEY- 
ER, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Wiislng ie Conviction. By Prof. W. 
JETHRO BROWN, LL.D., Litt. D. 


North Arabia and the mae: A Defence, By 
Dr. HUGO WINCKLE 


Discussions, Reviews, = Bibliography of 
Current Literature. 


og are booked and single numbers 
asi Se Stechert, 9 East Sixteenth St. 
New At International News Co., 83 an 
85 Duane S8t., New York, The American Unt- 
tarian Peronlation., 25 Beacon St. Boston, 
and any other good bookseller, or of the 
publishers, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $1. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


272 Congress St., - - - - Boston 


RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series. No. 9. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


NAZARETH 


By CarRoLinE H. DALL. 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 
By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Rock of Ages, 

6. Herbert Spencer. 

7. The Light of Men. 


GEO. H. BLLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - = Boston 
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An Old Fairy Tale. 


A SPRING NIGHT. 


BY E. F. M. 


The moon, like a ship of silver, 
Sails o’er blue leagues of air, 
Fall of the subtlest fragrance 
From a spring world, hidden and fair, 
That sleeps like a princess enchanted 
In a palace, costly and rare. 


Hasten, O fairy hero, 
Enter the Forest of Dreams; 
Whisper the flowers are budding; 
Hearken the flow of the streams ; 
Waken her fully: ’tis springtime, 
Lovely with shadows and gleams! 


Mudder and Georgie. 


One morning grandpa and little Florence 
were at breakfast. Grandpa was reading his 
paper. Little Florence was eating waffles 
and honey. 

All at once the big clock out in the hall 
struck nine. 

Grandpa laid down his paper. 

KG good-bye.” 


“c 


xood-bye,”’ he said, 

“Why, where are you. going, grandpa?” 
little Florence replied, opening her blue eyes 
very wide. 

“OQ mudder, don’t you know your own 
little Georgie ?”’ 

Little Florence laughed and clapped her 
hands. 

“What made you change into Georgie?” 
she asked. 

““Q mudder, I heard the clock strike nine, 
and then I changed into Georgie!” 

“Where did grandpa go?” 

“Oh, he went up to the capitol to play 
with the Congress boys. We don’t like 
grandpa, do we, mudder?”’ 

“Ves, we do! I love him all the world 
full.” 

“ mudder, shall I rtin and call grandpa 
to come back?” 

“No, let him go, ’cause we want to play.” 

“QO mudder, I’m going to the woods with 
my sweet little mudder and play all day!” 

Little Florence slipped out of her chair. 

“Oh, goody, goody, gander!’ she said. 
dancing about the room. 

Georgie slipped out of his chair. 

“Oh, goody, goody, gander!’ he said and 
danced about the room. 

‘““Mudder, listen! I hear some ponies and 
a little carriage coming to take us to the 
beautiful woods.” 

Mudder and Georgie ran to the door. 
There stood two of the dearest ponies and 
a little carriage. Oh, how surprised little 
Florence was. She completely forgot that 
she was little mudder. 

“Grandpa, whose ponies are those?’’ she 
cried, 

No answer. 

“Grandpa, whose little carriage is that?” 

“O mudder, I don’t believe grandpa can 
hear you way up to the capitol.” 

“I was so surprised, I forgetted! 
little ponies are those, Georgie ?”’ 

“O mudder, darling little mudder, grand- 


Whose 
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pa told me to tell you those were your little 
ponies if you can drive them.” 

Little Florence danced up and down. 

“Is that little carriage mine, too? If 
grandpa was only here I would hug him and 
kiss him a million times! I just can’t hardly 
wemember you are Georgie,” she said. 

A few minutes later mudder and Georgie 
were driving out of the yard. In the little 
carriage before them was a nice big basket 
of lunch. Oh, what a happy little mudder! 
She drove those little ponies almost all the 
way to the woods. 

When they reached the beautiful woods 
and the little ponies were eating grass, little 


Florence first tied up her Georgie’s hair in | 


front with two little pink ribbons from her 
own little head. 


“© mudder, I don’t want ribbons on my | 


hair. I’m not a little girl/’’ Georgie said, 
pretending to cry. 

“Very little boys wear ribbons, and you 
are only four years old, so you can wear 
them.” 

““C mudder, what if a Congress boy should 
see me now!” 

“You look so cunning and sweet and dear, 
he would love you Now take off your little 
shoes, Georgie.” 

“‘O mudder, why must I take off my little 
shoes ?”’ 

‘Cause you are going to wade in the little 
brook with mudder and find beautiful 
stones.” 

“OC mudder, I’m afraid the fishes will bite 
my wee little toes!”’ 

““Mudder will take care of you and not 
let the fishes bite your wee little toes.”’ 

Mudder and Georgie pulled off their shoes 
and stockings and waded out into the little 
brook hand in hand. Such a dear little 
brook, with a sandy bottom and a pebbly 


shore! Georgie and mudder waded way 
down the brook. All at once Georgie stood 
still. 


“‘O mudder, I see a big black bear coming 
down through the woods!”’ he said. 

“Why, Georgie, that isn’t a bear: that is 
only a big black dog!” 

“© mudder, it is a bear! 
big, black bear!”’ 

“Must we pretend it is a bear, grandpa?” 

Grandpa nodded his head. 

“I was just a little afraid, you looked so 
scared. We are not truly afraid, are we, 
grandpa?” 

Grandpa shook his head. 

“O mudder, the bear is coming! 
run and climb a tree!” 

“Oh, yes, let us run quick, Georgie and 
climb in a tree or the bear will eat us up!” 

Mudder and Georgie ran hand in hand up 
the bank, and very soon they were.up in 
a big oak tree whose branches came very 
near the ground. 

“© Georgie, here comes the big, black 
bear! Will he climb the tree and get us?” 

“No, he will not climb the tree; but I’m 
afraid he will eat our lunch!”’ 

“T’ll go down and get our lunch, Georgie! 
I’m not afraid, ‘cause I’m your mudder, so 
I mustn't be afraid.” ; 

Grandpa put little Florence down on the 
ground. The big, black dog ran up to her 
and licked her hands and face! 


I know it is a 


Let us 
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| ‘‘O mudder, is the big, black bear eating 
you up?”’ 

“No, this is a good bear, Georgie. 
| kissing me.”’ 

“O mudder, I’d rather have you kiss me, 
little mudder!”’ 

“Tl kiss you if you will come down out 
of the tree and not be afraid, and then we 
will have our lunch.” - 

Georgie slipped quickly down out of the 
tree. 

He always obeyed his little mother when- 
ever she promised to kiss him. 

For lunch they had chicken, and rasp- 
berry tarts, and funny gingerbread men, and 
lady-fingers, and plums,—everything nice 
| for a beautiful summer day in the woods 

After they had eaten their lunch, Georgie 
lay down on the grass and said :— 

“Please tell Georgie a story.” 

Little Florence thought a minute, and 
then said, ‘‘I wish you would turn into 
grandpa and tell me a story!”’ 

And Georgie laughed. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’’ He laughed as loud as 
grandpa! He laughed exactly like grandpa! 

Little Florence clapped her hands and 
said, ‘“‘Are you grandpa now?” And 
grandpa said, ‘“‘Yes, I laughed so loud it 
turned me into grandpa!”’ 

And little Florence clapped her hands and 
said, ‘‘Now you can tell me a story!” 

And grandpa said, “I will tell you a very 
short story, and then we must go home. 
Once upon a time there was a little girl who 
came to visit her grandpa while her mamma 
was away And one day the little girl’s 
grandpa gave her two little ponies and a 
beautiful little carriage. And the little girl 
said, ‘I am so glad you gave me the little 
ponies, grandpa! I wish I could give you 
a present, too!’ And her grandpa said, ‘If 
you will give me a sweet kiss on my round, 
pink cheek, I shall be perfectly happy.’”’ 

Little Florence put her arms quickly 
around grandpa’s neck and said, ‘‘’That story 
is about you and me!”’ And she gave him 
six kisses on his round, pink cheek.—-Ger- 
trude Smith, in Holiday Magazine. 


He is 


A Self-tamed Muskrat. 


That so shy an animal as a muskrat should 
of his own choice become tame seems strange. 
Yet this happened at the home of a neighbor 
of mine, whose boys liked pets. 

The family lived on the banks of a stream, 
where the water flowed swiftly, free from 


Cures Rheumatic 


and gouty aches 
and pains. 


Expels excess 
ER} of uric acid. 


Sold on its merits 
Sor 60 years. 


Contains no narcotics or heart depressants, but 
‘in a simple, natural and pleasant way carries off 
rheumatic and gouty poisons from the blood by a 
gentle but efficient action on the pores, kidneys and 
bowels. Cannot harm—can't help but help. A postal wil! 
briog ; amphlet. At druggists, SOc, & 2 or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO,, 31 Jay St.. New York, 
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ice, until it emptied into the pond near by. 
Along the shores of the pond the muskrats 
each Season built their huts. In winter they 
frequently swam about in the open stream, 
and the boys threw apples into the water 
for them. 

At length one rat ventured to climb up 
the steep bank and prowl about the house. 
Not being molested in his visits, one night 
he crawled under the floor and gnawed 
through into the kitchen. After that he 
was the pet of the family. 

He took food from the boy’s hands and 
allowed them to stroke his fur. He did not 
object to being taken into their laps. He 
preferred, however, to lie behind the stove: 
there he would stay for hours. The hole he 
gnawed was boarded up, and he was taught 
to come and go through the door. When 
he wished to come in, he scratched at the 
door, At night he sometimes proved 
troublesome. If no one answered his call, 
he crawled under the house and began 
gnawing a new hole. 

A queer pet he proved. He was not 
nearly so quick on land as in water. When 
he walked across the floor, his long, scaly 
tail dragged noisily after him. His favorite 
food was apples. While eating, he 
“scooched” on his haunches and held the 
food in his paws, When he had eaten 
enough, he pushed the rest into a dark cor- 
ner, © 

In the spring he went away. What be- 
came of him they never knew.—Christian 
Endeavor W orld. 


_A New-found Sense. 


If the eyes of one who had never seen 
were suddenly opened, the world would be 
a strange sight We see not only by means 
of the physical powers of the eye, but by 
experience. A blind man whose sight is re- 
stored cannot recognize his own wife until 
he touches her face or hears her voice. A 
man who had never seén until he was thirty 
years old has sent to the Problem, a magazine 
for the blind, a remarkable account of his 
experience when the bandage was drawn 
from his eyes in the hospital, and he was, as 
it were, born again into the world :— 


What I saw frightened me, it was so big 
and made such strange motions. I called 
out in terror and put out my hand. My 
fingers touched my nurse’s face. I knew 
she was there, for she had just taken the 
bandage from my eyes, and I knew what I 
was touching; but I did not know what it 
was I saw. ‘ 

“For mercy’s sake, what is it?’’ I asked. 

‘The nurse answered me soothingly, taking 
my fingers in her hand and moving them 
from her mouth to her eyes, to her nose, 
chin, and forehead. 

“It is my face that you see. Look! 
You know this is my mouth—my chin— 
and these are my eyes.” 

So I knew that I was seeing what was 
familiar to the touch of my fingers,—a hu- 

“man face. But the sensation was still one 
of terror. I seemed so small beside that 
expanse of human features which was so 
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familiar to my fingers, so unnatural to my 
new sense. 

When the nurse moved away from my 
cot, I felt a new sensation, which was so 
agreeable that I laughed aloud. The nurse 
came back, but not so close as before. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“You are looking at the blanket which 
lies across your feet,” she said. 

“Blankets must be very beautiful things,”’ 
I said. 

“Tt is a red blanket,” she explained. 

Then I thought I knew why people spoke 
of the beauty of the red rose. This was my 
first knowledge of colors. 

I saw, and yet did not know that I saw. 
How could I know at first that those new 
and wonderful sensations meant the birth 
of a sense of which I knew nothing except 
in theory? Of course I was expecting to 
see; but was this sight—this jumble of ex- 
traordinary sensations ? 

The dazzling light first convinced me, for 
I had always been able to distinguish be- 
tween night and day. But I could not rec- 
ognize objects with my new-found sense 
until I had translated into its speech the 
language of the other senses. 

The one lesson of the blanket was suffi- 
cient to teach me the color, red. Yellow 
was a different matter. The nurse brought 
me a cool drink. I could recognize her by 
sight now. The thing I saw in her hands 
I knew to be a tray after I had felt of it. 
Suddenly I felt a thrill of disgust. 

“What is that thing on the tray?” I asked. 
“Tt makes me sick.” 

“Ttisalemon. You said you liked lemon- 
ade.” 

“Then it is yellow. 
nauseates me.” 

Any object close to me looked tremend- 
ously large. I had often romped with chil- 
dren, yet when I first set eyes on a baby it 
looked gigantic. 

The first day I sat by the window I put 
my hand out to feel the pavement. 

“That must be the pavement,” I said. 
“T’m going to feel of it to make sure.” 
“My goodness!”’ laughed the nurse. 

pavement is two stories below.” 

The first meal I ate was an odd experi- 
ence. When I saw that great hand with a 
huge fork approaching my mouth, the in- 
clination to dodge was almost irresistible.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


It is the color that 


“The 


A Mannerly Dog. 


We have two dogs, Neptune and Victor. 
They are very bright, intelligent ones, and 
have been taught to carry different articles, 
such as letters and papers. 

A neighbor, Mr. W., had frequently let 
Victor carry a paper or bundle for him, and 
one day he gave him a paper to carry. Ar- 
riving at our house, instead of giving up 
the paper as usual, Victor sprang over the 
fence and sat down in the yard, as if to say, 
“TLet’s see you get it!’ No coaxing on the 
part of Mr. W. was of any avail. 

Neptune, who was sitting on the doorstep 
watching proceedings, got down, walked 
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if commanding him to drop it, which he 
promptly did. Neptune picked it up, walked 
out through the gap in the fence, and gave 
it to Mr. W.—C. Louise Higgins, in Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 


Pauperized Squirrels. 


It is a lamentable fact that the squirrels 
in Central Park, New York City, have lost 
the good sense they were born with. For- 
merly they were very provident creatures, 
like their ancestors, and diligently gathered 
acorns and chestnuts and hickory nuts, and 
stored them away in the ground and in hol- 
low trees, against stormy days of winter. 
But recently feeding the squirrels in the Park 
has come to be a fad; and the last two or 
three years, all summer long and through 
the autumn, hundreds of people have been 
accustomed to carry with them bags of nuts 
with which to feast the squirrels. The re- 
sult is what might have been expected: the 
squirrels find life so easy and food so con- 
stantly urged upon them that this year they 
put away no food; and, when a great storm 
came some time ago, and the snow was very 
deep, and their fair-weather friends did not 
appear, the little fellows came near starving. 
The city found it necessary to send bags of 
nuts to be fed to the little creatures by the 
policemen. All this goes to prove that 
squirrels are like human people. It is not 
good for them to have life made too easy.— 
Selected. 


“Where are we going, papa?” asked a 
little five-year-old. ‘‘To Copp’s Hill Bury- 
ing-ground.”’ ‘“‘Is that where all the police- 
men are buried ?”—Youth’s Companion. 


Little Janet and I were digging in the 
back yard, preparatory to planting flower 
seeds. She was some distance from me, 
busy with her tiny spade, when all at once 
she cried, ‘‘O mamma, come and see! I’ve 
found the funniest bug! It hasn’t got any- 
thing ’cept a long, fat tail.”” It was her 
first angleworm,—Little Folks. 


A little boy spent the day in the country 
at his grandmother’s. Such a good time 
as he had, running and racing and shouting 
for all he was worth! At last night came; 
and, tired and sleepy, the little boy sought 
repose. ‘‘O grandma,” he cried, as he 
kissed her good-night, ‘‘now I know what 
a hollerday really and truly is, for I’ve hol- 
lered all day long!” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 


over to Victor, and gave a sharp bark, as| bath, ALL GRocers AnD DruccIsTs, 
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say, if you do not think of yourself too much, 
you can enlist in this neighborhood in the 
next year twelve of the most spirited young 
people here between the ages of thirteen and 


Good News. 


A Charge Omitted from the Pro- 


gramme. 


loyal to this church, loyal to the town and 
to the State. They will be consecrated 
ministers of the good God, that his will may 
be done on earth. ‘They will be ministers 
as much as you are, Take care that they 
are not more efficient than you. 
“T have thus described that intimacy of 
only one year with twelve young people of 
an average age of seventeen years and a half. 
Observe that in the next year you can do 
that same thing again, and the next year 
the same. Fifty years hence then, if you 
remain in the ministry of New Arcady, you 
will have a company here of six hundred 
confidential friends. Their lives have been 
consecrated to the love of God and the love 
of men: they remember the passage together 
of times of distress or of joy when they have 
helped each other; and their common joy 
and common strength, their common force 
which we call comfort, will extend so far 
the gladness and prosperity of the world, 
“If the exigencies and decorums of this 
sacred temple would permit, I could show 
to this congregation on a blackboard the 
gradual advance which the next half century 
may witness in the coming of the kingdom, 
as the result of their mutual ministrations. 
Without doing so, and avoiding detail, which 
is perhaps unnecessary, I will simply observe 
that, when ten years shall have passed, you 
will, as we hope, have at least one hundred 
and twenty of such young people around 
you who all wish to walk in the Way and 
live in love, and to persuade others to do so, 
The average age of these young men and 
women will be twenty-one years. Let each 
of them, in whatever vocation he pursue, 
or what avocation engages him, surround 
himself every year with a circle of a dozen 
young people equally desirous to improve 
society and to enliven the world. Even a 
child ignorant of the higher mathematics will 
see that in forty years’ time each of these 
one hundred and twenty will have enrolled 
among the leaders of men, alive with faith, 
glad with hope, and quick with love, four 
hundred. and eighty more of those with 
whom he deals; and by all the hundred and 
twenty, of whom the very name is auspicious 
(see Acts i. 18), 57,600 will be brought into 
what one may call the advance guard. A 
similar computation will show that in thirty 
years more these 57,600 will each enlist 
240 fellow-workers, or, more simply, a com- 
pany of companions, glad in the same en- 
largement of the life of the world. Even a 
child in the lower grade of the grammar 
school sees that in twenty years more these 
million workers will have surrounded them- 
selves with one hundred and twenty times 
as many more. So that, if the conditions 
proposed are fulfilled and a good Providence 
should maintain your life so long, at the end 
of fifty years you will be able to look round 
on one hundred and twenty million brothers 
and sisters in the world,.who have gained 
new life from the exercises of this day. I 
have not thought it necessary to subtract 


My dear Jasher,—This is the close of the 
charge which I should have given you if I 
could have gone to your ordination last 
Wednesday :— 

“To reduce to practice the considerations 
which I have suggested, let us suppose that 
to-morrow you will regard the first of the 
boys or young men of this church who meet 
you as the special gift of a loving God to 
you, to be your personal friend. Ask him 
to walk with you; bring him home with you 
and show him your books or your gun or 
your fishing-tackle; help him to-morrow 
night in his lessons. Borrow his horse, if 
he have one, when you have a distant call 
to make; ask him to go with you if he can; 
take him with you when you hunt the glen 
for climbing ferns or for lady’s slipper. 
Read with him, make hay with him, lie on 
the haycocks with him. If you are the 
man I think you are, you and this young 
Arthur will be intimate and confidential 
friends before a year is over. 

“Now this is the first of May. By the 
first of June you and he will have established 
such intimacy that, when you go Off for wild 
flowers, his sister Blanche, who is now an 
awkward and self-torturing girl of fourteen, 
may go on the party. You and he together 
can cure her of her accursed introspection. 
She can be made to suppose that nobody is 
looking at her, that nobody cares much 
whether she is about. In just that pro- 
portion she will be more and more inter- 
ested in life, in flowers and brooks and frogs 
and toads, in milk-weed and butterflies. Be- 
fore the year is over Blanche will be nearly 
a year older, and she will be able to take a 
comfortable and useful part in the life of 
the town. 

“But you three are not the only people in 
New Arcady. In July you and Clarence 
will have found each other out,—some day 
when you are going in swimming in the 
upper Mill Pond with the boys. And the 
passage of a few months will teach you and 
him that you like to be together, and that 
you have much to bring you together, 
Among other things you will find out that 
Mrs, David, Bertha’s mother, is never more 
glad than when you and these three young- 
sters meet at her house for some of your 
combinations of study or walking or riding 
or botany or geology or autographs or a 
thousand other of the requirements of life. 
So you will have four allies in the business 
of bringing in the kingdom of God before 
August is over, 

“And, indeed, my dear boy, if you do not 
think of yourself more highly than you ought 
to think, September, November, January, 
and March will add to that little sodality 
Ethelbert and Gershom and Ichabod and 
Kensing among the boys; and Fanny and 
Harriet and Josepha and Laura among the 
girls will appear as September and December 
and February and April come round. 

“In some such way if you choose, and, as I 


twenty. They will be loyal to each other,, 


ae 
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those who are removed from this life, who 
in a larger existence, less fettered by the ex- 
ternals of time and space, are engaging new 
power and essaying new duties.” 

Epwarp E. HAL&. 


Egyptian Explorations. 


There seems to be no limit to archologi- 
cal discoveries in Egypt. Dr. Flinders Petrie 
was allowed to dig at Abydos for three sea- 
sons, and discovered the lost tombs of the 
three earliest dynasties in a place already 
supposed to have been exhausted by Mari- 
ette. The Egypt Exploration Fund has 
done similar good work at the Temple of 
Queen Hatasu on the opposite side of the 
Nile. There Mr. Naville and Mr. Howard 
Carter labored for five years, and the pub- 
lished volumes of the society nobly illustrate 
their works. These excavators also left 
the place in much better condition than they 
found it. But these savants are sent by 
British Societies and have only a limited 
time allowed them. Prof. Maspero and his 
staff are permanent officials of the Egyptian 
government, and therefore their efforts are 
more likely to be of permanent benefit to the 
state, as they remain on the spot to look 
after the results of their labors. Mr. Legrain 
has now had five years of continuous work 
at Karnak; and, if he be spared to complete 
his restoration of the Temples of Amon, he 
will have the thanks of every lover of an- 
tiquity. 

Egypt was being stored with the richest 
treasures of art for five thousand years. It 
never recovered from the brutal destruction 
wrought by the Persians under Cambyses 
(525 B.c.); and, although efforts were made 
to restore Karnak by local native princes, 
and afterward by Greeks and Romans, yet 
the whole land has been looted ever since, 
till at last under Lord Cromer’s rule it is on 
the way to become almost as safe as England 
from being further despoiled. At present, 
however, the thieving of small objects which 
find a ready sale by native dealers still goes 
on, The region is so vast—an extent of 


Cheap chimney, 
dear lamp. 
_ MAcBETH. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

It tells, besides, how to care for lamps; 
even that is imperfectly known. 

I send it free; am glad to. 

Macsetu, Pittsburgh, 
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matt of forty-five years of age. Something 
of his station among men may be judged by 
the following incident. Alighting from a 
train in that town, I was greeted by two of 
my friends, Jeff and another, the then gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. I took the 
negro’s hand first, saying to his excellency 
that I always shook hands with Jeff first. 
“So do I,” said the governor. 

To those of us who knew the negroes when 
they were much more knowable than they 
now are these precious memories of simple, 
faithful men afford a warrant of the human 
quality that is in the race which may be 
fairly set against all the evidence that goes 
to show the general incompetence of its 
people for the peculiar tasks of the higher 
civilization, for state building, and for the 
higher learning. Far above all else that can 
be said of the quality of men is what we know 
of their primary human nature, their ca- 
pacities for love and faith, their willingness 
to trust and serve those to whom their good 
instincts led them to turn for help. We need 
no further evidence that these foundations 
of human nature are firm set in the negro 
character, The history of slavery in this 
country shows in the clearest light that the 
negroes are fit to be our collaborators in the 
most important work of society. The exist- 
ing prosperity of the States in which they 
abound shows that they are effectively as- 
sociated with the whites in the most serious 
part of citizenly endeavors,—those that re- 
late to bread-winning. We shall have to 
leave the fringes of that life, so much as re- 
lates to statecraft, to the higher learning 
and other path-breaking work, for the pres- 
ent at least, aside, with the assurance that, 
if a hearty industrial co-operation can be 
maintained, it will afford a fairly safe basis 
on which the blacks may establish their life. 


about a thousand miles, all over which ruined 
cities and tombs are buried—that Prof. 
Maspero has a heavy task to watch over it, 
Lately two excellent inspectors of antiqui- 
ties have been added to the museum staff,— 
Mr. J. E. Quibell, formerly a pupil of Dr. 
Petrie, and Mr. Howard Carter, the talented 
artist, who drew all the copies of the Deir e 
Baheri Temple. Egypt is divided between 
them. But how can Prof. Maspero and his 
assistants watch such a vast region? Native 
guardians have to be trusted. Many of these 
are honest men; but recently, when Mr. How- 
ard Carter was on his duties elsewhere, one of 
these guardians and his friends robbed the 
latest discovered tombs of the kings of 
Thebes, and, when the case came to trial, 
swore on the Koran that-robbers had seized 
and bound him and committed the theft, 
‘The native court gave this wretch a slight 
punishment, though Mr. Carter fully proved 
his case. Prof. Maspero hopes to get a new 
law passed to meet such cases. In the 
mean time lovers of Egypt and her past may 
be assured that the magnificent relics of an- 
tiquity at Karnak could not be in more 
competent and energetic hands.— John Ward, 
in Monthly Review. 


Edward Everett Hale House. 


The Committee on the Collection of Money 
with which to build an Edward Everett Hale 
House at the Hackley School report that 
they have collected some $21,000, and re- 
quest that any persons wishing to contribute 
additional sums will do so at once, certainly 
before the 1st of June next, that the amount 
may be turned over to the trustees. 

The Committee trust that the amount may 
be largely increased, in order that the tribute 
to Dr Hale may be a fitting one, 

Please make checks payable to Hon, 
Francis C. Lowell, treasurer, Post-office 
Building, Boston 

Joun D. Lone, Chairman. 
Wi~mMon W. BuLAcKMArR, Secretary, 


While in summing up the qualities of the 
negro people it is necessary to regard them 
as they appear in mass, it is very important 
to keep well in mind the fact, before advetted 
to, that they are not of one type, but of very 
many types, the racial diversity being greater 
than that of the European peoples. These 
original tribal and racial variations have in 
this country been in large measure lost by 
interbreeding. Yet, as I have elsewhere 
noted, an attentive observer of a considerable 
number of negroes may perceive the exist- 
ence of several distinct groups each with a 
definite race stamp; for in man, as elsewhere 
in the animal kingdom, there is a manifest 
tendency of hybrid stocks to revert to one 
or another of the stronger commingled types. 
I set much hope in the future of the negro 
on the existence of these overlooked diver- 
sities. There, as in our own mixed blood, we 
may expect to find that from the comming- 
ling there will come forth qualities of strength 
which from lack of opportunity are not now 
apparent. 


The Problem of the African. 


How good the better negroes are can only 
be judged by those who have known them 
with the beautiful friendliness which so often 
existed between the whites and blacks in the 
time of slave-holding, and was the redeeming 
feature of that institution. Every South- 
erner I have questioned concerning his rec- 
Ollections of that time has recalled memories 
of men and women who in their essential 
human quality were fit to be placed with 
the best of our own race. Nor were these 
admirable men very exceptional. I am in- 
clined to believe that they were proportion- 
ately about as numerous among the blacks 
as among the whites. Thus, while I have 
known at least twenty times as many per- 
sons of my own race as of the African, there 
are three blacks who well deserve a place 
among the score whom I remember, for their 
eminent faithfulness. It may be supposed 
that these, being youthful memories, are 
somewhat fanciful; but one of these men 
the foremost of them, Jeff Allen, a hotel 
porter in Frankfort, Ky., was well known 
to me for thirty years, until indeed I was a 


While I am of the group of Southerners 
who held for the abolition of slavery, I see 
the good that was in it and the good which 
may be hoped from the training it gave to 
whites and blacks alike. I see, however, 
because I have studied the negro long and 
carefully, that he is not of a race that can 
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yet stand alone, and doubt if he can ever 
so stand in a civilization maintained by him- 
self. I would not have it supposed that I 
dislike or contemn the negroes: on the con- 
trary, I am very much attached to them; 
for I find that they are in their simple human 
nature as likable a people as my own. ‘They 
have, indeed, more qualities which on first 
contact arouse the sympathies. While they 
differ in certain important ways from the 
whites, they are, as a whole, very human: 
they show the general qualities of mankind 
better than our own race, where the primi- 
tive sympathetic nature is too often over- 
laden by the higher reason. I believe that 
in the negro this relatively simple species of 
our genus, we have a creature which can 
with care be so placed in a modern state that 
it will not seriously weaken its structure, and 
may add much to the richness of its life. 
On the other hand, if the negroes do not 
come into and remain in accord with the 


Crockery a Glassware 


For Summer Homes 


Intending purchasers will find every 
requisite in this line, whether in Dinner 
Sets, Toilet Sets, Glassware and 
Lamps, or Matehings to old sets. All 
grades from the ordinary /o the expensive 
Specimens. 

We have recently landed, from the 
Josiah Wedgwood Pottery, some of the 
old blue under-glaze Dinner Services 
of 142 pieces, marked at $19.00; also 
Staffordshire under-glaze decoration, re- 
liable and desirable sets, 130 pieces at 
$12.00; other makers, 112 pieces at 
$7.25. 

Selections made now will be sent at 
date required. We suggest that now is 
a good time to order matchings of China 
and Glass for your city home, that it 
may be ready for delivery in Autumn, 
as considerable time is required for im- 
portation. 

New subjects of the old Wedgwood 
historical plates, booklet of half-tone 
cuts mailed free on application. 

Monograms, Crests and Decorations 
on China and Glass, for home and yacht 
services, made to order. 

One price in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal ware if we 
know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED, 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
120 Franklin, Cor. Federal Sts. 


N.B.—Street-cars may be taken from either 
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whites, they may endanger the republic. 
With the care of the abler race they will 
make good citizens; without that they will 
give us the conditions of the Haytian folk.— 
Extracts from “The Neighbor,” by Prof. Na- 
thaniel S. Shaler, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION. 

The following words from an address by 
President C. W. Eliot, Harvard College, 
make an excellent commentary on the Life 
Studies course now finishing. ‘The closing 
issues were described in the Register of last 
week. Substitute Sunday-school for ‘the 
democratic school,” and you have the same 
truth expressed. The Sunday-school is a 
Bible School; but it is more, and the Bible 
gets added power by the enriching teaching 
from other sources. President Eliot says:— 

‘Another ethical principle which a democ- 
racy should teach to all its children is the 
familiar Christian doctrine that service ren- 
dered to others is the surest source of one’s 
own satisfaction and happiness. This doc- 
trine is a tap-root of private happiness 
among all classes and conditions of men, 
but in a democracy it is important to public 
happiness and well-being. In a democracy 
the public functionary is not a master, but 
a trusted servant. By excellence of service 
he earns not only a pecuniary consideration, 
but also respect and gratitude. 

“This statement applies just as well to 
a letter-carrier, a fireman, or a village se- 
lectman, as it does to a high-school teacher, 
a judge, or a governor. Democracy applies 
literally the precept, ‘If any man would be 
great among you, let him be your servant.’ 
The quality of this faithful service and its 
rewards should be carefully taught in school 
to all children of a democracy. ‘The children 
should learn that the desire to be of great 
public service is the highest of all ambitions; 
and they should be shown in biography and 
in history how the men and women who, as 
martyrs, teachers, inventors, legislators, and 
judges, have rendered great service, have 
thereby won enduring gratitude and honor. 

“Since it is a fundamental object of a 
democracy to promote the happiness and 
well-being of the masses of the population, 
the democratic school should explicitly teach 
children to see and utilize the means of hap- 
piness which lie about them in the beauties 
and splendors of nature. The school should 
be a vehicle of daily enjoyment, and the 
teacher should be to the child a minister of 
joy. 

“Democratic society has already learned 
how to provide itself—at least, in the more 
intelligent communities—with open grounds 
in cities and parks in suburbs, and has in 
these ways begtin to provide directly for 
the wholesome pleasures of the population. 
It should be a recognized function of the 
democratic school to teach the children and 
their parents how to utilize all accessible 
means of innocent enjoyment. 

“The democratic school must teach its 
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children what the democratic nobility is. 
The well-trained child will read in history 
and poetry about patricians, nobles, aristo- 
crats, princes, kings, and emperors, some of 
them truly noble, but many vile; and he 
will also read with admiring sympathy of 
the loyalty and devotion which through all 
the centuries have been felt by generous 
men and women of humbler condition 
toward those of higher. He will see what 
immense virtues these personal loyalties 
have developed, even when the objects of 
loyalty have been unworthy; and he will 
ask himself, ‘What are the corresponding 
virtues in a democracy?’ The answer is, 
Fidelity to all forms of duty which demand 
courage, self-denial, and zeal, and loyal de- 
votion to the democratic ideals of freedom, 
serviceableness, unity, toleration, public jus- 
tice, and public joyfulness. 

“The children should learn that the demo- 
cratic nobility exists, and must exist, if 
democracy is to produce the highest types 
of character; but that it will consist only of 
men and women of noble character, pro- 
duced under democratic conditions by the 
combined influences of fine inherited quali- 
ties, careful education, and rich experience. 
They should learn to admire and respect 
persons of this quality, and to support them, 
on occasion, in preference to the ignoble. 
They should learn that mere wealth has no 
passport to the democratic nobility, and 
that membership in it can be transmitted to 
children only through the transmission of 
the sound mental and moral qualities which 
are its sole warrant. 

“This membership should be the rightful 
ambition of parents for their children and 
of children for their future selves. Every 
person of true quality, no matter what his 
station or vocation, is admitted of right to 
this simple democratic nobility which home, 
church, and school unite in recruiting; and 
there are, consequently, more real nobles 
under the democratic form of government 
than under any other.” 

Epwarp A, Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


TOPIC FOR MAY 15. 
THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


1. What is it2—A miniature common- 
wealth, located in the village of Freeville 
near Ithaca, N.Y.; in size, a farm of 240} 
acres; in population, 67 boys and 47 girls 
from twelve to eighteen years old, nearly all 
from city slums, some of them under arrest. 
Here, as in object-lessons, these boys and 
girls face the very responsibilities, duties, 
temptations, they will soon have to face, in| 
large, out in the world. k | 

2. How it rose.—For several summers Mr. | 


William R. George had taken large parties | 
of “tough” New York boys and girls for | 
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summer outings to his old home at Free- 
ville. They went back to the city much as 
they came,—paupers, beggars, and law- 
breakers. ‘“‘We must do better than this,” 
he said to himself. ‘They can at least earn 
by labor the clothes that are given them 
here, and we can let a jury of the best of 
them try those who break the camp-rules,” 
Both changes worked well. Then he sat 
thinking: ‘“‘Why not have a camp currency 
of our own, allow regular wages in it for reg- 
ular work, and have them pay in that coin 
for their lodging and meals as well as their 


clothes? And, since the jury works well,’ 


why not a boy police, and a boy legislature 
to make their own rules, and perhaps a boy 
president?’ And, Mr. George says, when 
the thing opened on him thus, “I yelled at 
the top of my voice, ‘I have it, I have it,— 
a junior republic!’’ So in 1895 the George 
Junior Republic started. Soon after, the 
summer visitors were dropped, and the re- 
public became an all-the-year-round institu- 
tion. 

3. A Tour of Inspection —Let us look over 
the place. Work is provided for all: every 
one draws a regular wage, more or less, in 
the republic’s aluminum currency, and in 
turn pays in the same money for bed, board, 
clothes, and all that they want at the store. 
One may laze if he wish, but the lazy or 
careless are so sure to go hungry and ragged 
that there are absolutely no ‘‘paupers’’ now 
in the republic. Most of the boys whom we 
see are at work in the fields or the garden: 
the rest are in the carpenter-shop, the shoe- 
shop, the printing-shop, or the dairy. The 
girls are doing the housework in the cottages 
and the ‘“‘hotels,’’ and cooking, baking, wash- 
ing, mending, and dressmaking for the large 
family. That overgrown barn is the school- 
house: it holds also the “national bank’? and 
the “general merchandise store,” and at 
present serves for town meeting besides. 
Over there is the new chapel, just finished, 
and yonder the new court-house, with jail. 
The long, three-story building with porch is 
the ‘Republic Hotel’’ for boys: it has the 
large dining-room and the restaurant in it. 
Most of the girls live in that other hotel, the 
“Howland.” The five or six cottages, scat- 
tered about, hold families .of six or eight 
citizens each. ‘That laundry and bath-house 
has to be as big as it is! That barn is one 
of the finest anywhere around. Those two 
neat little buildings are the two hospitals, 
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In the printing-house there the boys edit and 
print their sixteen-page monthly paper, the 
Citizen. And in that cottage lives Mr. 
George and his fatnily. He is the head of 
it all, and ‘‘Daddy” George is his title of 
love. 

4. A Republican Government—And_ the 
government is a “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,’ with a con- 
stitution and the three branches which any 
state government must have,—tlegislative, 
judicial, execttive. 

Legislative—AMl citizens over fourteen 
years old vote, the girls as well as the boys. 
All are eligible to public office. All pay 
taxes. ‘Town meeting is held once a month. 

Judiciary.—A_ civil and a criminal court 
with judges appointed by the president, jury 
by peers, a district attorney, policemen, and 
jail. 

Executive—The president (who must be 
fifteen years old), vice-president (who just 
now is a girl), and secretaries of the state 
and the treasury are elected; term of. office 
one year; cabinet meetings, a board of health 
and police commissioners. 

There is no play in all this: it is all gen- 
uine, practical government. 
lodges in Mr. George and the outside execu- 
tive committee, but veto or interference is 
exceedingly rare. Expenses, apart from 
farm products, ete., are met by contribu- 
tions from friends, the State giving nothing. 

5. Foundation Principles.—So it really is 
a Liliput commonwealth, with all the essen- 
tial institutions of a state,—a kindergarten 
of citizenship, based on the principles which 
make any community strong, namely :-— 

(1) Self-support.—‘‘Nothing without labor” 
is the motto. Each citizen learns the 
necessity and the dignity of work and the 
profit that lies in hard work with thrift. 
Pushing, energetic citizens take “contracts,” 
employ other boys, grow “rich” in aluminum. 

(2) Self-control—Each citizen reaps just 
as he sows; enjoys, or suffers, his own conse- 
quences; finds out by experience that “it 
costs more to be bad than good,” and thus 
learns to be law to himself. 

(3) Justice and Public Spirit.—They soon 
learn that rights in a community involve 
duties to the community, that citizenship is 
a responsibility, and that law must be re- 
spected by each for the good of the whole. 

The republic “yell” pretty well expresses 
the “aims and principles of the founders.” 
Hear it! 

“Sis-s-s boom! Hear ye this! 
Down with the Boss, down with the Tramp! 
Down with the Pauper, down with the Scamp! 
Up with the Freeman, up with the Wise, 
On with the Thrifty, on to the Prize! 
Who are we? Why, we are 
The citizens of the G. J. R.” 


6. G. .J. R. Results—The experimental 
stage is not over, and each year sees improved 
methods and better results. It takes about 
a year to ‘saturate’ a boy with the common- 
wealth principles, and most of the citizens 
learn much that first year inside the jazl. 
Some of those who later become the highest 
officials are graduates from the stone pile. 
After that first year to most of the citizens 
life in the republic goes with a zest. Those 
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who stay as long as three years almost in- 
variably turn out well in the world outside. 
A few. of the exceptionally bright go to 
college. Three or four other republics 
based on G, J. R. methods are starting. 


QUESTIONS. 
Are you surprised at the story? What 
does it show as to “human nature’? As to 


the effect of ‘environment’? And of “‘train- 
ing’? What sort of man should you think 
“Daddy George’ must be? Compare the 
plan with the ordinary “Country Week” 
work: is it wiser? Compare it with the or- 
dinary home and school education: would 
you like it yourself? Are there any features 


in it which might well be adopted in our 


public schools? Can those three foundation 
ptinciples be dispensed with by any boy or 
girl who wants to succeed in life? How are 
you making sure of them without going to 
the G, J. R.? 

To know more about tt, send a two-cent stamp 
to the George Junior Republic, Freeville, N.Y., 
and ask them to send you their pamphlet called, 
“Nothing without Labor.” 
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Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
May 4, by Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street on Monday, May 2, at eleven o’clock. 
Officers of other branches are cordially in- 
vited. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose of Newark, N.J., is 
to lecture on Parsifal and the Holy Grail, 
under the auspices of the Tower Cross So- 
ciety, Tufts College, on Tuesday, May 3, at 
7.45, in Goddard Chapel. All the Unitarian 
clergymen of the vicinity are cordially in- 
vited to be present. 


The Cambridge Association will be the 
guests of Horace S. Sears, Esq., in Weston on 
Monday, May 2. Luncheonat1 p.m. Read- 
ings from William Butler Yeats, with com- 
ments by Rev. C. F. Russell. Boston & 
Maine train leaves Boston at 11.45, leaves 
West Somerville 11.57, North Cambridge 
Junction 11.58, Waverley, 12.06, Waltham 
12.11. Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE.—The annual 
meeting was held the 20th inst. at the 
Church of the Unity, Mrs. J. B. Stone was 
elected president for the coming year, Mrs. 
A. F. Chamberlain, the retiring president, 
having declined to serve again. Mrs. Mary 
T. Whitney gave an account of the work at 
Green Harbor, and the collection of the day 
was given in aid of her work. A paper on 
the “Results of War’’ was given by the sec- 
retary, and one on “ Imperialism’ by Miss 
Mary B. Sherman. Both writers deplored 
the militarism into which our country seems 
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to be fast drifting. Eudora E. Hay, Secre- 
tary. 


THe MEADVILLE Distrricr.—A conference 
of Unitarian churches in the Meadville dis- 
trict was held with the First Unitarian 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., April 17-19. The 
following churches were represented: Mead- 
ville, Cleveland, Marietta, Sharon, Union 
City, Salem. At the meeting Tuesday, April 
19, the Meadville Unitarian Conference was 
instituted. The churches in Western New 
York, Western Pennsylvania, and Eastern 
Ohio, within a radius of one hundred and 
fifty miles from Meadville, have come to 
feel that their welfare, and the welfare of 
the cause that they stand for in this dis- 
trict, will be distinctly promoted by such 
organization. ‘These churches have common 
local interests and sympathies; and the dis- 
trict has a number of promising missionary 
opportunities which can be developed by 
their united interest, counsel, and action. 
They do not propose to withdraw from ex- 
isting conferences, nor even to introduce an 
entering wedge for such action in future. 
It is recognized that any such design would 
be clearly unwise, tending to inpair the 
efficiency of organizations of proved value. 
The following officers were appointed: secre- 
tary-treasurer, Rev. L. A. Harvey, Erie, Pa.; 
executive committee: President F. C. South- 
worth, Meadville, Pa.; Rev. M. O. Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. L. W. Mason, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Rev. F. C. Brown, Buffalo, N.Y. 
The following programme was carried out: 
On Sunday, April 17, Rev. F. C. South- 
worth preached the dedication sermon. In 
the evening Rev. C. E. St. John preached. 
The conference sermon was preached on 
Monday evening by Rev. George H. Badger 
of New York, followed by an informal re- 
ception. On Tuesday morning, after five- 
minute reports from the churches, Rev. 
George H. Badger gave an address on ‘‘What 
the Churches in the Meadville District might 
do together,’ with discussion by Messrs. 
Barber of Meadville, Taylor of Jamestown, 
N.Y., and Simons of Cleveland. An address 
on “How may we utilize to Best Advantage 
the Surplus Energy in the Meadville Theo- 
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logical School?” by Rev. P. W. Stockdale 
of Meadville, was discussed by Messrs. St. 
John of Boston, Brown of Buffalo, and Pres- 
ident Southworth. Discussion as to forming 
a local conference was opened by Rev. L. W. 
Mason of Pittsburg, and was followed by 
Messrs. Dutton of Salem, Wilbur of Mead- 
ville, and Badger of New York. A noon 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
Cc. S. S. Dutton. In the afternoon Rey. 
E. M, Wilbur spoke on ‘‘How can we make 
Loyal Churchmen of our Young People?” 
And the address was discussed by Messrs. 
Backus of Chicago, Catlin of Pittsburg, and 
Coil of Marietta. Mrs: E. M. Vermorcken 
of New York and Mrs. Lupton of Pittsburg 
spoke later on the work of the Alliance. At 
an evening platform meeting the general 
subject—“‘The Mission and Duty of the 
Church in an Industrial Age’’—was dis- 
cussed in twenty-minute addresses by Rev. 
Messrs. C. E. St. John, M. O. Simons, E. A 
Coil, and W. M. Backus. 


THe CuHicaco AssocraTEe ALLIANCE.—The 
Branch Alliance of Unity Church, with whom 
the Associate held the fourth meeting of the 
season, having no church home at present, 
found a very agreeable substitute in the 
parlors of the Chicago Woman’s Club, and 
after the meeting adjourned in the pleasant 
dining-rooms where luncheon was served. 
Over one hundred were present. ‘The meet- 
ing was called to order by the president, Mrs. 
Dudley. After the usual preliminaries, Miss 
French read a cheering report from the world 
of philanthropy, many notes of movements, 
local, national, world-wide, inspired by the 
desire to help those who need help. Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley then spoke on the subject, 
“Parents’ Duty in Religious Instruction,” 
striking the keynote of his address in the 
lines, — 

“My child is lying on my knees; 
My face is all the heaven she sees, 
Is all the heaven she needs.” 


The mother is high priestess of the child’s 
religious life, and the home the true place of 
his worship and instruction. Very rarely 
may others fill her place, and then only when 
a close personal relation exists—if the influ- 
ence is to be more than the most superficial. 
Past Sunday-school methods, full of mis- 
directed energy, and a type of Sunday-school 
teacher, perhaps only too common, poorly 
equipped except in the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
—these were declared usurpers of tke parents 
rights and duties. This has been the case 
with both orthodox and liberal; with the 
liberal, however, the question is viewed in 
a characteristic way. In most cases he says: 
“What I learned in childhood, I have since 
found to be untrue. I have come indepen- 
dently to my present way of thinking. My 
child ought to do the same. It makes no 
particular difference what he is taught now, 
so long as he learns to be honest and kind 
and generous,’’ But the chances are, his 
parents, whatever doctrines they may have 
believed in, had held religion to be a vital 
thing; it had a felt influence in their daily 
lives. To this child the religion of his father 
and mother is apparently a matter of slight 
importance: he possibly seldom hears it 
mentioned. No wonder that the Unitarian 
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child, rightful heir of the deepest and strong- 
est religious enthusiasms, but finding no 
natttral means of expression, is drawn by 
companions into churches where religion 
seems to him a more genuine thing, where 
folk are actively and avowedly religious. If 
it isa matter of the least importance to them, 
parents can seldom safely delegate the re- 
ligious instruction of their children to others 
and complacently await results. Either the 
children will reflect this indifference, or others 
will gain the confidence which belongs to 
them. To keep that confidence is worth 
everything, and the only way is to share the 
questions and difficulties as the natural in- 
stincts if the child first bring them to father 
or mother. ‘They will not cease to come if 
carefully and lovingly treated, no matter 
whether they can be definitely answered or 
not. The difficulty so often felt in talking 
on this subject, as on few others, seems trifling 
compared to the heartache, which failure to 
overcome this difficulty is likely to bring. 
As supplementary to the home, where the 
reverential and religious spirit must receive 
its first and strongest impulse, Mr. Hawley 
hopes some time to see realized a children’s 
service, where those between the ages of six 
and fifteen can find, adapted to their own 
particular needs, that uplift and inspiration 
which in after years they may seek and find 
in the church service. The too common 
lack of this element in the Sunday-school to- 
gether with Mr. Blake’s views on preaching 
to children are among the reasons which have 
influenced Mr. Hawley’s feeling on this sub- 
ject. Such a service of worship and prayer 
fully considered preaching to the children 
would, he thinks, help to-solve the problem. 
The current flows out from orthodoxy 
through men’s mature reason and _ intelli- 
gence and back to orthodoxy in those years 
when the religious emotions demand a 
warmth and enthusiasm of expression too 
often absent in our liberal churches and 
Sunday-schools. The children of liberal par- 
ents drift back into other churches and miss 
that energizing power which our Unitarian 
faith has to give, which at its greatest is 
immeasurable, at its least they cannot afford 
to lose. Mrs. Griggs led the discussion, in 
which Mr. Blake, Miss French, Mrs. Adams, 
Mrs. Smith, Mr. Backus, and Mr. Rossbach 
took part. The general tenor was that the 
children ought to be reached, as they are 
not by present methods, that they can be, 
first, by a deeper sense of responsibility on 
the part of parents, second, by infusing into 
the children’s service, be it Sunday-school or 
a church of their own, more of the reverence 
and depth of feeling which belong to genuine 
religious aspiration. Marian M. Lewis, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


Churches. 


Avamepa, CaLt.—A unanimous call has 
been extended to Rev. Christopher Ruess, 
at present working for a social settlement in 
San Francisco, and superintendent of the 
Sunday-school of the First Unitarian Church 
there. He is a graduate of Harvard and of 
the Harvard Divinity School. He has made 
many warm friends in San Francisco. 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. John H. Mueller: On Easter Sun- 
day this church, founded in 1859, with Rev. 
Charles C. Ames as the first minister, was 
re-opened after it had been closed several 
months for extensive repairs which cost, with 
a new organ, $10,000. The house was 
crowded. Mr. Mueller, who has been 
the pastor for the past ten years, preached 
a very able sermon on ‘‘Consecration.” 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—Rev. Clayton R. 
Bowen: The renewed activity of this old 
parish is shown by the fact that the contri- 
bution ($50) to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, made on Easter Sunday, was 
larger than for many years. Part of this 
sum was given by the Religious Union, a 
group of earnest and efficient young people 
who have raised over $200 for church pur- 
poses within the past year. While the pastor 
was absent on vacation during March, the 
Young People’s Religious Union maintained 
the morning service. During the winter this 
society had printed in a local paper a series 
of sermons by the pastor on “Five Points of 
Unitarian Faith,’ and did some effective 
home missionary work. During March,. the 
pastor occupied the Unitarian pulpits in 
Montpelier, Vt., and Lancaster and Harris- 
burg, Pa., and the Presbyterian pulpit in 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


Datias, TEx.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Robert B. Evatt: Easter services in this 
church were specially well attended. The 
pastor preached a sermon suitable to the sea- 
son. His earnest labors are much appre- 
ciated. The Sunday-school held its usual 
egg hunt with Mrs. E. H. Pollard on Satur- 
day; and at the Sunday morning service 
plants were given to the children, several 
being able to say they had divided their 
plants of last year with friends. The kinder- 
garten department is ably managed by a 
trained teacher, Mrs. M. A. Seymour, and 
its introduction is quite a feature of the 
Sunday-school. Forty were present at the 
Easter service. An Easter measuring party 
with Mrs. C. R. Buddy netted the Alliance 
twenty dollars. March 27 Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote of New Orleans exchanged 
with Mr, Evatt, It is a pleasure and profit 
to these distant congregations to have an 
opportunity to meet those of their own 
faith and discuss its possibilities. Mr. 
Foote’s sermon on the Bible was particu- 
larly suited to this community. Mr. Foote 
was given a reception by the Alliance with 
Mrs. C. H. Cunningham, which was attended 
by church members as well as several vis- 
itors. A pleasant evening wasenjoyed. The 
Alliance is doing good work. The president, 
Mrs. E. P. Turner, has a wide acquaintance 
in the State as president of the State Federa- 
tion. This year one meeting a month has 
been given to business and the other is known 
asa social session. The chairman of their 
Programme Committee, Mrs. Ruth Gage 
Thompson, has spared no pains in arranging 
not only interesting, but instructive meet- 
ings. The last meeting on the growth of 
the kindergarten in Dallas, conducted by 
Mrs. L. S$, Thorne, was in spirit and thought 
most uplifting. This has led to an industrial 
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exhibit which will be given at the neighbor- 
hood house the day before the State Kinder- 
garten Association meets here in Dallas, A 
souvenir sale in December with Mrs. A. J. 
Daniels reimbursed our treasury with over 
a hundred dollars. The excellent selection 
of the articles donated to us by our many 
kind sister branches have given us the name 
of holding most desirable sales. The books 
donated by Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke and 
the Arlington Street Church are much appre- 
ciated, as is also the lending library sent to 
us by the First Church. Mr. Savage’s ser- 
mons and those sent by Unity Circle are al- 
ways in demand. Some are used in Post- 
office Mission and Cheerful Letter Exchange. 
The demand is steadily increasing. 


Farco, N.Dax.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Elinor E. Gordon: The church is wide 
awake, and exerting its energies in a number 
of helpful projects through the leadership of 
its ever-active pastor. The Unity Club has 
made a study of the drama this past year, 
with lectures and readings from the old 
Greek masters, Shakespeare, Lessing, and 
other noted dramatists. Greater, perhaps, 
than either church or club work has been the 
influence upon the community of the ser- 
vices of Miss Gordon. With the true Uni- 
tarian spirit she has made her influence felt 
in all the women’s clubs, in the school work, 
not only in Fargo, but also in the educa 
tional work of the normal school in the twin 
city across the river. Her great interest in 
the new Carnegie Library and her work with 
the children’s class, in reading to them the 
classics for young people, have been inval- 
uable. The citizens sincerely hope that her 
services may be secured as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church for the coming year. 


Hewena, Montr.—The Unitarians have 
been holding an art exhibit with paintings 
by William Hunt, William M. Chase, Jacques, 
and etchings by Whistler. 


KenosHA, Wis.—Rev. Florence Buck: 
The annual meeting of this society was held 
on the evening of April 19, and was attended 
by eighty-five people. The ladies of the 
church served supper, which was followed by 
admirable speeches and a vigorous business 
meeting, in which all took an active interest. 
The president of the society, Mr. Z. G. Sim- 
mons, in calling the meeting to order, spoke 
of his lifelong interest in this church and his 
devotion to it and to the things for which it 
stands. He congratulated the society on 
what it has accomplished, and pledged 
himself to aid it in every possible way in 
carrying out its further plans- Judge Slos- 
son spoke on ‘“The Pew and the Pulpit’; 
Miss Jenison, on “The Church and the 
Schools” ; Miss Murdock, on “A Small Church 
and a Great Cause”; and a visiting Congre- 
gational clergyman, Rev. J. L. Hewett, spoke 
on “The Church and its Visitors,” and con- 
gratulated this church that it does for the 
visitor and the stranger at its services the 
things which he pointed out as needful. Re- 


' ports followed from the minister, the Branch 


Alliance, the Sunday-school, the secretary, 
and the treasurer, which showed the work 
done during the year and the amounts col- 
lected and expended, All the bills for the 
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year’s expenses are paid, and there is a small 
balance in the treasury. Plans were pre- 
sented for the coming year which are to be 
started at once, and which promise added 
helpfulness and usefulness in the church’s 
work both for its members and for the com- 
munity. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote: On the last Sunday in March Mr. 
Foote exchanged with Rev. R. B. Evatt of 
Dallas. This is the first time that this 
church has had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Evatt. Unfortunately unfavorable weather 
prevented his having as large a hearing as 
should have been the case. Besides con- 
ducting the morning service he lectured in 
the evening on “Religion and Art.” Mr. 


Foote availed himself of the opportunity f 


to pay another visit in northern Louisiana 
on his way to Dallas, stopping at Shreve- 


port and Ruston, at both which places there } 


are small groups of Unitarians. From the 
energetic and hospitable church at Dallas he 
visited Ft. Worth, where Rev. D. C. Lim- 
baugh .is gathering a small society, and 
Austin, at which latter place most of the 
members of the former Unitarian church 
have joined the recently organized Congre- 
gational Society under the leadership of a 
liberal and able preacher, Dr. Briggs. The 
church here is rejoicing in the successful 
raising of enough money to thoroughly over- 
haul the organ, a valuable instrument, but 
much in need of repairs. In other ways it 
goes steadily on its way, gaining consistently, 
if slowly. 


SaLr LAKE City, UTan.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. William H. Fish, Jr.: Members 
of Unity Circle and others interested in the 
Unitarian movement attended the meeting 
at Unity Hall when Miss Low, president of 
the National Alliance, told of the work of 
the Alliance in the United States. The 
church was heartily congratulated by Miss 
Low on the work done in the past year, and 
she said she could foresee nothing but success 
for the movement here. Unity Circle, which 
is a branch of the National Alliance, has 
raised $500 for the church fund, which Miss 
Low considered remarkably encouraging for 
so small a branch. Mr. Fish also addressed 
the ladies briefly, telling of the appeals which 
are made to him for literature bearing on 
Unitarianism, and of requests to address 
those interested in the outlying towns of 
Utah. From these, he said, he could not 
help but conclude that Salt Lake will one 
day be the centre of a great Unitarian field. 
Following the addresses, refreshments were 
served; and the ladies present had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Miss Low and enjoying an 
informal talk of the work in which she and 
they are so deeply interested. 


SANTA BARBARA, CaL.—Unity Church, 
Rey. Benjamin A, Goodridge: For several 
Sundays past the presence of a large number 
of tourists, many of them Unitarians from 
Eastern churches, have been present at the 
morning services, and have expressed their 
pleasure in the beautiful church building and 
spoken appreciatively of the service. Bible 
Sunday was observed on the 6th of March 
by both church and Sunday-school. On the 
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20th of March Mr. Goodridge preached in 
behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which was followed by the annual sub- 
scription. 


Santa Cruz, Cau.—The Unitarian Club 
held an interesting meeting on the evening 
of March 11. The principal topic of the 
evening was ‘‘Lincoln.’’ Miss Maud Stevens 
read the “Commemoration Ode’’ by James 
Russell Lowell. Mr. Henry Shaw, who was 
a personal friend of Lincoln, followed with 
personal recollections. Mr. Leask read Mark- 
ham’s poem on Lincoln, and Mrs. H. F. 
Wright read a paper upon ‘““The Opportunity 
and the Man.” ‘The exercises closed with 
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Addresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass, 


The address of Rev. GEORGE W. SOLLEY 


is New Clairvaux, Montague, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Marblehead, Mass., roth inst., suddenly, Sarah A. 
Chadwick, daughter of the late John White and Jane 
Stanley Chadwick and sister of Rev..J. W. Chadwick, 
aged 66 yrs.1r mos. | 

At Worcester, 23d inst., Caroline Sedgwick Miller, 
aged 66 yrs. 
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the reading of a sermon by Rev. M. J. Savage 
of New York on the example of Lincoln in 
relation to the problems of the present day. 
The Unitarian Club is proving an unqualified 
success, and in response to an urgent de- 
mand persons not of the Unitarian belief 
will hereafter be admitted to associate mem- 
bership. 


WALPOLE, Mass.—First Parish Church: 
Rev. Joseph C. Allen of Yarmouth, Me., has 
accepted a call and begun his ministry. 


WILMINGTON, DeL.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Alexander T. Bowser: On Sat- 
urday evening, April 16, members of the 
congregation, to the number of about eighty, 
gave a very pleasant surprise to Mr. Bowser 
and his family, in commemoration of the 
tenth anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Bowser’s 
coming to Wilmington, and of the twentieth 
anniversary of their marriage. As a small 
token of the high esteem and warm affection 
in which the pastor and his wife are held 
they were handed a well-filled purse of gold, 
and in appreciation of the gift Mr. Bowser 
announced that it would be spent for a 
family trip to the St. Louis Fair. Mr, 
Bowser’s ten years’ pastorate at the First 
Unitarian has been a most successful one, 
and it is the earnest wish of all his flock that 
he may have among them another ten years 
of labor consecrated to the revelation of 
truth and to spiritual growth. On Sunday, 
April 17, the morning services were especially 
interesting and well attended. Mr. Bowser 
preached a special sermon, the topic being 
“The Special Work of the Unitarian Church,” 
He reviewed briefly the beginning of the Uni- 
tarian movement in religion, touching upon 
its relation to the great religious reforms of 
the last century. He outlined the immediate 
and pressing duty of man according to the 
Unitarian faith whereby the world will be 
given a practical example of a Christian 
Church loyal to the Christ, united in spirit, 
full of good works, yet utterly emancipated 
from the superstitious belief of an unscientific 
age and absolutely free from the fear of ever- 
lasting future punishment. 


Personal. 


Rev, and Mrs, Bradley Gilman and their 
daughter were at Cava dei Tirreni, Italy, near 
Naples, on the 4th inst., resting for a week or 
two after their trip in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Following a stay of some weeks in 
Egypt, they visited Jerusalem, Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, and Athens by one of the North 
German Lloyd excursion boats. They are 
now spending a month in Rome, and expect 
to return to America in August. Their ad- 
dress is care of Baring Bros., London, Eng- 
land. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell was to have sailed 
with Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman on May 
18 for a stay of two years in Europe. She 
was intending to speak in both the socio- 
logic and the woman suffrage sections at the 
International Council of Women, which 
meets in June in Berlin. She had planned 
to go to Brussels for the translation of a 
volume by M. Louis Frank, soon to be issued 
in Paris,—a history of the domestic science 
movement and industrial training for girls in 
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Europe,—and to Italy for several months 
of sociologic investigation. Unfortunately 
these plans have been seriously hindered in 
consequence of the fire last February which 
destroyed the headquarters of the Greenacre 
work in Eliot, Me., where Mrs. Campbell had 
made her home for two years. As the re- 
sult of severe strain at the time of the fire 
Mrs. Campbell is now in a Boston hospital 
for special treatment. ‘The case is rather 
slow and difficult, but Mrs. Campbell writes 


that she has good courage and will beat the 20, 
adversary yet. Letters may be sent in care of = 
Dr. Richard Cabot, 190 Marlboro Street, 2 
Boston. 20. 
20. 
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11. Sunday-school, society in Haverhill... 1.28 | J TESS. 
11. Society in Malden .... esse .eee socecieeee 15.00 
11. Society in Holyoke . or 25.00 
ir. Society in Littleton 18.00 


1. Sunday aes Parkside 
al 


ING: vit acs ote veterans 3.31 
12. Society in’ Lig Neb. 35.00 
12. Society in Amherst ...-.- 3.54 
12. Society in Littleton, 20.00 
12, Society in Uxbridge. 50.00 
12. Society in Brighton . 10.00 


fs Society i in Warwick . 
13. ‘* A Friend in Pasade 


13. Societys in Leicester . 30.00 
13. Sunday-school, society i 

lowa.. 2.00 
13. Society in “Newton Centre ....... 75.00 
13. Society in Keokuk, Lowa . 10 00 


14. Society in Schenectady, N. ae 14.00 
15. peor emo wenn in Albany, 
ésventes 5.19 
15. Society in Belmont . Buea aestis'ss.s 00 285.00 
15. Society in Topeka, Kan... . 13.61 
15. Society in Shelter Neck, N.C): 1.52 
15. Society in Wilton, N.H ....... 63.80 
16. Society in New Orleans, La. 19.70 
16. First Society, Somerville .....- 285.75 
16, Society in Elisworth, erg 15.00 
16. Society in Butte, Mont ........... 10.00 
16, Arlington Street Church Boston 4,367.36 
16, poem in Wilmington, Del. 100.00 
16, R 1 toh hnson, Newark, 2.00 
16. Soctety | in Bridgewater ‘ 19.80 
18. Society in Kingston . 5.00 
18. Society in Vineland, 22.55 
18, Free Christian Church, Minneapo iS, 
Minn....... oes eo ae 10.00 
18. Society in West Roxbury. pet 75.00 
18, Society in Wilton Centre, N. H.. 20.00 
18, Society in ecm Bi : eee 29.52 
18. Society in Santa Rosa, Cal... 5.00 
18. Society in Kenosha, Wi8..........0.0+ 9.00 
18. Sunday-school, eoclety in Kenoshe 
Wis. oes cess oases eecdsave Geet ucscce 1,00 
18. Society in Erie, 15.00 


18. Sunday school yee a Hackensack, 


TONER EE EES Eee RE EEE Ee eee 


April 18. 
18. Miss Elizabeth 

. Society in ph beak dened ace chal 

. Society in Berlin . Pee bi 


. Society in Redlands 


. Society in St. Louis, Mo. 
. First 
r coree 3 Church, Spalbrai lie Ill 


. Society in Rockland 
. Arthur B. Emmons, New York, N. Y. 


BOR a ee, ee ee ee ee ee 
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. Society in Peterboro, N.H.. 
. Society in Hackensack, N. fe wouty 
. Society in Dunkirk, N VY 

. Society in Sennebank, ee 
. Society in Uxbridge .. 


Ae 
% Society i in Hood River, Ore.. 


. Society in eae ee 
. Society in ens 
. Society in Hi 

. Society in Mifeas 


. Sunday-school, society in es 
. Society in Northborough ..... 
. Sunday-school, 


. First Society, Brooklyn, N. vs 
. Society in 
. Channing Church, Newton . 
- Society in Aiton, Lil 
. Society in Fort 


ing. Send for booklet “B.” 
31z E, 7th St., Plainfield, N.J. 


for 1904 is our White 
Enameled Refrigera- 


chambers and shelves 
are of non-corroding 


with a snowy white 
enamel of flinty hard- 


subjected to all possi_ 
bletests, with triumph- 
ant results every time 
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Theodore Parker Memorial ...... ooses 
S. Emmons, Boston.. 


Society in Barre 


. South Congregational Church, Boston, 
. Society in Canton 


Sunday-school a ig 8 in Canto 


Society in Milwaukee: Wi 


ociety in Shelbyville, 


ociety in Eastondale 


Mrs. C. C. Luce, Freeport, Me 
‘In grateful memory of Rey. Fred- 
erick Frothingham”.........s.++++s+ 


Society in Chelmsford .. 


. Spring Garden Society, Philadeiphia, 


First Society, Somerville... + 


asked, 
Mrs. Thomas Talbot, Noah Bille: 


society 
borough.. 


. Miss Margaret ‘Slater, Genoa, Tiles 
- ty adenine yee society in Brattleboro, 


Harvar 


airfield, Me.. . nape 


Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 
Third Season. 


“White Mountain” 


Refrigerators. 


feature 
The provision 
wholly coated 


They have been 


Nashua, N.H. 


Weekly Between 


1904 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Highly recommended, Athletics, including Golf. Tutor- 
EDGAR BURR SMITH, 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“*SUNSET LIMITED” 
Through Daily Service 


New Orleans to Louisiana, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California. 


Connections at San Francisco for 
Hawaii, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines "& Around the World. 


Elegant New Passenger Steamships 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS. 


For, further information, free illustrated pamphlets. 
tes ps. time tables, etc., railroad and steamship tickets, 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New Yor 


E. E. CURRIER, N.E. Agt.,,170 Washington St , Boston 


City, N-Y. 


_—* 


-endure. 
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April21. Society in Weston......... 
21. Society in Sudbury .... 
21. Society in Sturbridge 
21. Society in Fitchburg 
21. Society in a N 
2x. Friend in Newark, N.J..... 
22. First Society, Chicago, Ill....... 


100,00 
22. Society in Northfield............ 5.00 
22. Society in Westwood ......++.0sse0se0e 25.00 
22. Society in Leominster ..... a ceiendsa wees 71.00 
22. ‘‘A few upper classes” in Sunday- 
school, Leominster......0.ss++ see. 3.13 
22. Society in Marshfield Hills ........... 10.09 
22. gay Church, St. Paul, Minn 82.00 
22. Sunday-school, Unity Church 
Paul, Minn............. 5.50 
22. Society in Hanska, Minn 8.00 
22. Sunday-school, Free Christian 
thurch, Minneapolis, Minn....,... 5 2.07 
22. Society in Colorado Springs, Col..... 20.00 
23. Society in Gloucester .......+ +++ ests 50.00 
23. Society in Union City, Pa...........++ 5.00 
23. Sunday-school, society in Randolph.. 1.34 
23. Society in Nantucket .........s.00e0y- 25.00 
23. Delano Patrick, Hopedale ...........- 10,00 
$48,756.96 


Francis H, Lincotn, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Aural Prostration. 


An editorial in American Medicine for 
March 26 prophesies that the campaign 
against noise will be more active than ever 
during the coming summer. After mention- 
ing that the New York health commissioner 
has suggested the appointment of a special 
cat inspector with the duty of abating one 
of the nuisances of the night hours, and call- 
ing attention to the desirability of lessening 
the noise, as well as the accidents attending 
our Fourth of July celebrations, the writer 
goes on to say :— 

“But far more important than such meas- 
ures are those directed against useless street 
noises which make the well sick and the sick 
still more so, from the continuous battering 
of the ears and nervous system with jars 
that create a state of overtension and hyper- 
esthesia.’”’” Some of the improvements sug- 
gested are that trolley cars should be run 
more siewly; that the street hawkers should 
be compelled to stop their bellowings and 
ringings and screechings; the restriction of 
piano-playing and the use of mechanical 
musical instruments and talking machines, 
at least to day and evening hours. 4 

Commenting on these suggestions, the New 
York Times takes up an additional grievance, 
—the flat wheel on trolley cars. The incre- 


-ment of jolting which passengers suffer is 


not a very serious annoyance, but the addi- 
tion it makes to the city’s unnecessary noises 
is of real moment. ... The suggestion here 
made to run the street cars more slowly will 
not be a popular one, and certainly will not 
be adopted; but the companies should be 
compelled to make as little noise as is com- 
patible with the rapid motion we all want. 
With the frequent stops of the emergency 
sort that urban cars are forced to make flat 
wheels are sure to be produced in consider- 
able numbers; but there is no reason why 
such wheels should be continued in use as 
long as they are,—no reason, that is, except 
an economy which, even from the company’s 
standpoint, is more than dubious. A street 
car in the best of condition does not make 
much noise, even when in rapid motion; 
and what it does make we must all learn to 
It is the noise known to be unneces- 
sary that is irritating to the nerves in the 
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OLD MISSION. 


There is a kind of lounging which 


you can’t do in an ordinary Easy Chair, 
and you find this out when you take 
your first siesta in a genuine Mission 


Arm Chair. 


The old Spaniards knew a thing or 
Such a frame 
shown would put a 


two about Solid Comfort. 
as the one here 
Morris Chair completely into shadow. 


The frame is Weathered Oak, and the 


covering is of Spanish Leather. The 
integrity of “the construction is evi- 
denced by the massive timbers. Those 


broad arm-rests will 
your fatigue. Notice the 
of the seat and its generous depth. 


make you forget 
low height 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, y 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following ita delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. 
8. Truth. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 
10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


12. I. The God We Worship. 

13. Il, The Christ We Love. 

15. Ill. The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18. VI. The Divine Inspiration. 

20. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 
21. Vill. The Church We Belong to. 


22. Herod and John. (By Robert Collyer.) 

23. Glad to be Alive. 

24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

25. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

27. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

28. The Man of Sorrows. 

29. Seeing. 

30. What We really wish to know. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


highest degree, and these, by their very defi- | series should be sent to 
nition, can all be silenced if the proper steps} Geo, H., Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


are taken.—Charities. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rey. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. e 
No, 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Meruop: How it is 


worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 


No. 6. CuHurcHu OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of_the 
{ugmnent. Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue BreatH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. Liperat CurisTiANiry AS MorTiIvg-POwWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JoserpH Prizstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wat O'’crock 1s 1T IN Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wk_ HELPED oUR MINISTER TO. WRITE 
Goop SERMONS. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkKING THEORY IN Etnics, By Rey. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. . 

No. 24. Tue CuHristiAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred 

No. 29. THe SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuristT. By 
oe James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY~ 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics, 


wadith: “Why did you refuse him?’’ 
Ethel: ‘He has | a past.” Edith: ‘“But he 
can blot it out.” Ethel: “Perhaps, but he 
can’t use me for a blotter.” 


Instructor: ‘““‘What do you know about 
the ibis?”’ Student: ‘‘The ibis is the part 
of the eye immediately surrounding the 


cuticle.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Under a ‘‘sketchy little thing,”’ exhibited 
by Jones, there hangs a printed card which 
bears the words: ‘‘Do not touch with canes 
or umbrellas.” An appreciative small boy 
added the following postscript, “Take an ax.” 


Lord Acton met Lowell at a dinner in Bos- 
ton twenty-seven years ago. Somebody 
questioned whether ‘the statue of Cromwell 
would stand among the sovereigns at West- 


minster. ‘At least,’ said Lowell, “among 
the half-crowns.”’ 

Harold ran back from the lion in the 
museum. ‘Don’t be afraid, dear,” grand- 
mother said. ‘‘Thatlion is stuffed.” “Yes,” 


said Harold, ‘“‘but mebbe he isn’t stuffed 
so full that he couldn’t find room for a 
little boy like me.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Didactic Mamma: ‘‘Now, then, Charlie, 
don’t you admire my new silk dress?” 
Charlie (with emphasis): ‘‘Yes, mamma.’ 
Didactic Mamma: ‘‘And, Charlie, all the 
silkk is provided for us by a poor worm.’ 
Charlie: ‘Do you mean dad?’’—Illustrated 
Bits (London). 


The blunders of children in their Scripture 
lessons are often latent with humor, as the 
following show: ‘‘Why was Jerusalem sur- 
rounded by walls?’”’ “To keep in the milk 
and honey.” ‘‘What is manna?” “‘ Please, 
sir, it’s taking off your hat to ladies and 
gentlemen,” 


Little Nellie Rockford’s home is in%In- 
diana, When five years old, she was here 
visiting her aunty, Upon seeing a number 
of people leaving the cable cars, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘O aunty, see all the stale people 
getting out and fresh ones going in!’’—Inter- 
ocean, Jr. 


Heard in the pulpit: ‘I hold in my letter 
a hand which I will read to you.” From 
“The Still Hour,” by Prof. Phelps: “The 
stillness of the hour is the stillness of a dead 
clam at-sea.’”’ An oratorical effort: ‘We all 
know what it is to have a half-warmed fish 
in our hearts.”.. In a Baptist prayer-meet- 
ing: ‘‘As I was sitting on my thoughts, a 
seat passed through my mind.” 


An English parson was lamenting the 
stormy weather to an old woman, and: re 
marked that another hurricane was pre- 
dicted from America. So he thought of 
offering up the prayer for fine weather. 
“Ah,” exclaimed the old lady, ‘it would be 
a good thing if the Lordytook the weather 
out of the hands of those Americans,” 
Christian Lafe. 


One of our readers sends us an amusing 
story of a botrowing family. The other day 
one of its members went to a neighbor’s 
house and asked for the loan of a wash-tub, 
and the answer she received was rather per- 
plexing. It was as follows: ‘‘No, I can’t: 
the hoops are all off, the bottom is out, and 
it’s full of water.” — Youth’s Companion. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSEPS, [Wiis dc; 2902. s.<cvistswenesis + ae splan 924,972. 
TUSTIN EY | 2 © RRR DD Rann eae is 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal eontracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


Hey AP STEVENS, President. 
LFR PD D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


F. TRULLS rece My, 
. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


MENEELY & & CO Estas. 


WEST TROY, Ws PERVLIET, N..¥. 


The True “ Meneely Standard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


Educational. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers, Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated Reap let 
sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, les- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
men and women for the Present Day 
art No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Boston . FOR BOYS . 

New Y re) rk igen Musee classes, Individual 
Phi ladelphia F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
Chicago \Wwil PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FPk. 
Louisville GREENFIELD, MASS. 

St. Louis Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


WHITE OTAR LINE Serva 


Twin Screw Passenger Stea 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE ie 


iM editerra Mis 
nN€an azorxs 
IBRALTAR ALGIERS 
MARSEILLES GENOA 
NAPLES ALEXANDRIA 
— May 14, June as “tg 30 
Canopic, May 28, wper 3 , Aug. 2 
1st Class, $80 upward 
QUEENSTOWN 
BOSTON Onin oon SERVICE 
Republic, Apr. 30, June 9, July 7 
Cretic, May 5. June 2, June 30 
Cymric ay 19, June 16, July 14 
ist Class, $60 and $65 upward, 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston, 
PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
Mow York, 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON 
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AT MANU= JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND BEROLSTERY: 


ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 


H. ELLIS CoO., 


Boston, Mass. 


GEO. 
272 Congress Street ~ - 


RE 


BOSTON. 


